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Our neat number will contain a Pattern-sheet Supplement, 
with a variety of full-sized patterns, illustrations, and descrip- 


tions of SEASONABLE TOILETTES, comprising Housk and 
STREET CosTUMES, TAILOR Gowns, LOUNGING Roses, 


W RAPPINGS, GIRLS’ and Boys’ CLOTHING, etc., ete. 


THANKSGIVING. 


rV\HERE are some people with whom it is always 
| Thanksgiving Day. No trouble can befall them; 
grief rolls away from them as their tears do; the 
fountain ever freshly bubbles up from within, of 
gladness, of rejoicing, of thanks. And there are oth- 
ers to whom the mere thought of giving thanks brings 
the very opposite of thanks, with doubts and, ques- 
tions and negations, and who feel in their inmost 
hearts that they have very little to give thanks for. 
They are of the class who think happiness is a species 
of natural inheritance, and every deprivation of the 
happiness they want, or infringement upon the hap- 
piness they have, is an overt wrong done themselves, 
concerning which they should cherish indignation, 
and for which they have a right to demand the rea- 
50n. 

Yet it seems as if there might be few lots in life 
where some one cause for thankfulness might not be 
found. Were one the beggar that begged his bitter 
bread from street to street, yet one might be thank 
ful for the strength that allowed the going. Were 
one enduring direst pain, yet the noble soul with- 
in might find power to rejoice that there were oth- 
ers who were free from pain, and, living up to the 
law of self-forgetfulness, give thanks for that. 

li is not that we are called upon to give thanks 
for our troubles, although the poet of the ‘ Night 
Thoughts” said the greatest thing he had to be thank 
ful for was that his heart had bled; but it is true that 
we are to look beyond our troubles and still find 
cause for gratitude. If we are forbidden what we 
wish the most, we are glad surely that we are capable 
of wishing, that there is always the goal beyond, 
whether wise or foolish, great or petty, to which we 
have the joy of aspiring, for aspiring in any shape is 
always a joy. And if we are called upon to mourn 
the irretrievable, at least we can be thankful that we 
are not in dry-eyed despair, but have the power to 
mourn. 

Indeed it is even when the heart is sorest, grief the 
bitterest, loss the most extreme, that the giving of 
thanks brings a relief to the spirit like that of rain to 
the thirsty earth. To give thanks to Heaven that we 
have had the lost to love, that they are ours, since 
we love them still, and we cannot love what is not: 
to give thanks that they ever existed, that we knew 
them, and had to do with them, that we had pride 
and joy in them—to do this is to put ourselves into 
such close connection and conversation with the all 
giving power as to receive a new joy almost as pre 
cious as the old; it is like the breaking of sacramental 
bread still with the beloved; itis sharing with Heaven 
still their possession; it is lifting the whole being to 
the spiritual plane where the beloved are; it is, with- 
out meaning it, without knowing it, saying, ** Thy 
will be done”; it is entering into the close intimacy 
of that power dark with excessive brightness; it 
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makes heavenly joys real, and all but renews and re- 
vivifies the earthly. 

In order to offer thanks like these the common and 
outward forms of the Thanksgiving festival are not 
essential, but neither are they inconsistent with obe- 
dience to those forms. Meantime the fact that they 
are felt will give one strength to go through all the 
merrymaking and festivity of the day's observances, 
and help one in the work of making ready for it and 
sharing in it. And if the afflicted and broken-heart- 
ed can give thanks, how sorry and sad would it be if 
the rest of us, out of contented spirits, happy homes, 
comfortable incomes, sound health, and smiling for- 
tune, could not lift our voices in a pean, and give to 
the feebler tones of the chorus all the surplus of our 
own strength of thanksgiving! 


WHIST—AN INTELLECTUAL DIVERSION. 
BY ANNA C. CLAPP. 
f ber present enthusiasm for whist, and the increase of those 
who may be counted ‘‘strong players” of the game, 
arouse an almost universal interest in it, and establish it 
among the live topics of the day. Yet despite this advanced 
state of things, one of the outgrowths of our much-vaunted 
nineteenth century, there are many still, not only of the un- 
initiated, but of actual * Philistines,” who hurl their weapons 
of dissent or ridicule at its enthusiastic followers, but more 
especially at the would-be students of the game, it being a 
well-known fact that whist is at present taught and studied 
in something of the manner of Greek and the higher mathe- 
matics. 

Naturally perhaps to the Philistine all this seems dire 
waste of time, and another proof of the tendency of the age 
to fritter life away in indolence and senseless sclf-indulgence. 
Granting as a premise that life must have its pleasures, Jet 
us look a little at this game of whist in itself. With the 
exception possibly of chess, there is nothing that approach- 
es it in the form of intellectual diversion, no game that 
year in and year out so holds its sway over the minds of 
those who know it; for its infinite variety of combination, 
its endless and most unexpected surprises, insure it against 
satiety, the usual foe of everything that charms; while in 
the concentration, shrewdness, and “diplomacy y necessary to 
cope with its momentary emergencies there lies an absorb- 
ing interest and excitement for all ages and conditions 
of men, which makes it literally a safeguard against ‘‘a 
melancholy old age,” and, moreover, even enables one to 
give as well as to receive any amount of pleasure, since 
‘‘one can lose several of his senses and still be agreeable at 
the whist table.” Now, then, does not this appeal to any 
one, even if hostile at the start, as sufficient stimulus (or ex- 
cuse if need be) for desiring to learn to play the game? 

But, without further answering this question, let me now 
suggest an entirely different point of view, and granting me 
as before, a premise, this time that study or some kind of 
mental exercise is a necessity for the mind, let us again look 
seriously at whist 

Some years ago, long before it was widely known that any 
one, save Hoyle perhaps, had ever given lessons in the game, 
I chanced to come upon one of those articles in the Popular 
Science Monthly upon the relative merits of a classical educa- 
tion, in which, after stating that of all studies mathematics 
requires the strongest grasp of the mind and the closest exer- 
cise of the reasoning powers and of judgment, the writer pro 
ceeds to say that, in his opinion, for mere mental training 
that would in the end prove to be of practical aid, he knows 
of nothing that would equal the study of whist, for while,as 
in mathematics or in chess (which, by-the-way, through lack- 
ing all element of chance, is undeniably the greatest game 
known), results under given circumstances must be always 
the same, in whist constant opportunity is afforded for indi- 
vidual judgment and ability to decide on the instant what 
course will be, in the main, most probable to succeed—making 
it much more, in consequence, like the game we all of us play 
in life—and adds that for his part he should be glad to see a 
‘*chair ” for whist established in all the colleges. _ Again, in 
both encyc lopeedis is, under the head of ‘‘ Whist,” ‘‘ he who 
runs may read” that while “‘ no game of cards can be com- 
pared with it for intellectual enjoyment, it being the instruc- 
tor of youth, consoler of age, etc., etc., yet, also, since logic is 
the Alpha and Omega of it all, it provides permanent train- 
ing for the mind, which is considered by many able thinkers 
to be the chief if not the only result derived from the study 
of the classics and the higher mathematics.” 

And since it is to-day so generally conceded that woman is 
deserving a “* higher education,” may it not be well worth her 
while to spend an occasional morning hour in the study of 
this game of whist?) Women are necessarily more or less 
versatile—therein possibly lies half their charm—and_ in 
spreading out and covering such an extent of surface few 
can afford perhaps to go very deeply in any one direction. 

Sut since for the majority of women all real study and 

application cease after leaving school, and since ‘‘the in 
herent vigor of the mind can be strengthened by system 
atic exercise, just as the muscles of the blacksmith’s arm 
become strong-and brawny by years of daily use; since, 
logical acumen comes through accurate knowledge 
of things brought to the test of rigid experiment in an 
exact science” (I am quoting now again from my favor- 
ite article), is it not most fortunate that there should be 
such a game as this to inspire and to strengthen them? <A 
man of letters said to me not long since: ‘‘ We should ad- 
mire a woman who studied calculus solely on the principle 
of ‘study for study’s sake.” But how much better would 
it be for her to spend her time on whist, which, in addi- 
tion to giving her an equally good training, would provide 

future inexhaustible resource!” But here I am again 
conscious of another point of the weapons of the Philis- 
tine. Why seek soariaiied in anything so akin to toil, why 
work for pleasure, i inasmuch as one is obliged to work for 
bread? And it is now that I would be, were it possible, 
very eloquent. No greater fallacy exists and thrives on 
constant repetition than this, that whist inevitably means 
work. — ise, yes; but work, no. That is, of course, 
after the Janguage of the game has been acquired and its 
mere mechanism mastered. Since the d: ays of Edmond 
Hoyle, who in 1748 published the first formal treatise upon 
the subject, whist has steadily developed, for in asserting it 
to be a science, it will be understood that it could not have 
stood still. As early as 1728 a party of Englishmen regular- 
ly met together ‘‘to make a scientific study of the game,” 
und it was then that some of its underlying and enduring 
principles were laid down. Later, Hoyle, through thought: 
ful experiment and teaching, formulated many of its fixed 


also, 
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laws, out of which has been evolved the entire edifice of 
the modern game as it stands to-day. Everything good in 
the so-called ‘‘old game” has been retained, and handed 
down by successive generations of writers, while many of 
Hoyle’s original ideas have been amplified and perfected 
by each in turn according to his individual light at the mo 
ment, until the preseut often sneered at but most system 
atic structure has been built up and established; over this 
Cavendish reigns, the recognized authority of the whist 
world, partly because he was not born too soon, So itis with 
a mingled sense of amusement and indignation that one hears 
the remark so often made by the indifferent but conceited 
type of player: ‘‘Oh, I only pretend to play a good old 
fashioned game. I don’t know anything about Cavendish, 
Hoyle is my authority.” A speech quite suficient to cause 
the great ‘‘father of the game” to turn in his grave. 

I must speak, in passing, of one other thing we hear con 
stantly, to the effect that whist is being ruined by a system 
of information, telling to such a certainty where every card 
is as to rob the game of all element of chance, and leave 
no room for individual perception or good management 
Would a general in planning a campaign object to knowing 
where to find his men, for fear such certainty would affect 
his strategy? Would a musician jealous for his art refuse 
to increase its chords lest it would make music more me- 
chanical and prevent its endless variation? 

Why poor or indifferent whist, however, has been so com- 
mon, none who know its difficulties can fai! to understand, 
the only wonder being that it was not more regularly taught 
and studied long ago; for though not an easy matter to pick 
up information here and there from partners or opponents 
upon rules and technicalities, nor to ‘‘read and inwardly 
digest” the tough bits one comes upon continually in books, 
yet by systematic study and application light does dawn at 
last. “ One soon begins to speak intelligently, and to under 
stand the language; then later, passing out of bondage into 
intellectual freedom, to have a sense of general enjoyment; 
and finally, if born with any genius for the game, *‘to walk 
among the stars.” And so it happens that there is to-day 
an ever-increasing bumber of good partners who at Jeast 
understand and respect the theory of the game,and who sare 
helping undeniably to raise its standard. In these whist 
classes all work in order that they may play hereafter, and 
as ‘‘morning is the time when study should be taken up,” 
women, who have their time more or less at their command, 
may devote that part of the day to whist, giving up possibly 
three hours a week, though usually less than that after the 
very first, and in this way overcoming in part the disadvan 
tage of being debarred the practice of the club, that train 
ing-school in cards for men, which accounts largely for their 
former superiority of play, men having, it is true, greater 
power of concentration at their command, but women, on 
the other hand, being blessed with more intuitive perception, 
that enables them to draw an inference. 

‘*Home whist” is beginning, therefore, to have a very dif 
ferent meaning from of old, when it was used more as 4 
term of opprobrium, and rarely could be used as bait to 
beguile any man from his club, it being a pretty severe 
test of affection to be put down for several hours to poor 
whist, of all games the poorest in the world, to any one fa 
miliar with its infinite possibilities. Yet, per contra, if among 
one’s family and friends enough can be found to play a really 
good game, whist may be quite as interesting and absorb 
ing within the radius of a congenial home circle as in the 
lights and allurements of a club, more especially since, when 
it is well played, the intellectual excitement is quite suffi 
cient with the majority of players to render it independent 
of stakes. So, even if only for the sake of increasing home 
influence, it seems to me well worth while that women should 
strive to learn the game, and when in addition one remembers 
the valuable accomplishment whist adds to the many women 
in and out of society require, if they would shine, | do not 
see how there can be more than one opinion upon the sub- 
ject I have undertaken to defend. 

Insatiable enjoyment, valuable mental training, «» widen 
ing home influence, a powerful social charm, if whist gives 
all these, why should any one condemn its devotees? 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
‘*PROCESSES.” 
LADY of wide educational experience told, the other 
JA day, this story of a small school-boy whom she found 
in great distress over his lessons. When she asked what 
had been his particular trouble that day, he stated this ardu 
ous problem: 

‘If John has two red apples, and Charles has two, how 
many red apples have they both together?” 

‘Ts that hard?” she said. 

‘Very hard,” he said, s: adly. 

‘But surely,” she replied, ‘‘ you know already that two 
and two make four; there can be no trouble about that?” 

‘*Of course not,” was the pathetic response. ‘‘ Of course 
I know that well enough, Mrs. ——. But the process!—it's 
the process that wears me out.” 

No one who has bad much to do with schools, and espe- 
cially with public schools, can help seeing the tremendous 
force of this infantine sarcasm. Multitudes of things which 
come so naturally into a child’s mind that they might almost 
be taken for granted, are virtually taken from him, and of- 
fered him again in such a formal shape, and so environed 
with definitions and technicalities and ‘ processes,” that he 
is almost made unconscious that he ever knew them. It is 
not confined to arithmetic. Many children who have grown 
up under educated influences write better English—certain- 
ly more idiomatic, and often more correct—before studying 
English grammar than afterward. They write as they speak, 
by ear, and the rules confuse more than they help. In the 
study of natural history I have heard exercises with ‘‘ object- 
lessons” that seemed to me expressly contrived to stultify 
the human intellect; and this especially in normal schools, 
where one young pupil stands up before the others, making 
believe that she knows everything, and her classmates sit 
before her making believe that they know nothing. It is 
necessarily all a form and a “process,” They go through 
the questions which the children are supposed to ask about 
the object; and of course, if the real children do not ask the 
right questions, they must be taught to ask them. They 
must wish to know what they ought to wish to know; and 
they must be told what they ought to wish to know, not what 
they really desire. When the young teacher faces real chil- 


dren, therefore, instead of studying ‘their actual minds, she 
proceeds on a method previously arranged. 

Perhaps it is a stuffed bird which she holds up before them. 
‘Children, what is 
Another says, almost 
Then the teacher explains 
They must 


She says, as she has been taught to say, ‘ 
this?” One boy shouts, ‘‘ It’s a jay.” 
simultaneously, ‘It’s a blue-jay.” 
to them that this is not the proper answer at all. 
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answer first, ‘‘ A bird”; and then they must go on, with due 
surprise, to the information that it has two legs and has 
wings; and by-and-by, after plenty of systematic preparation, 
they may go on to the fact that the bird is a jay, and even a 
blue-jay—all this being something which they knew perfectly 
well already, but must not be permitted to recognize in any 
unmethodical or disorderly form. The consequence is that 
the bright and observing children, who ought to be the lead- 
ers of the class, are deadened and discouraged, and all of the 
laurels go to the unobservant and the stupid, who never 
noticed a bird in their lives, and would not do anything so 
unseemly as to pronounce any stuffed object a blue-jay until 
the teacher had led them up to it by a logical and irresistible 
process. 

It did not surprise me, in the discussion which elicited the 
anecdote with which I began, when a later speaker, a man 
who. had spent many successful years as teacher and school 
superintendent, expressed frankly the opinion that there 
were many schools which simply stultified their pupils, in- 
stead of enlightening them, and when he asserted, as a gen- 
eral proposition, that at least thirty per cent. of the time in 
our public schools was devoted simply to teaching over 
again to children, in a more elaborate and artificial way, 
what they already knew perfectly well in their own way, 
the time being given, in other words, to the ‘‘ process,” not 
to the real thing. It is something, I suppose, which all the 
best teachers will admit as an evil, and something which 
they all struggle against all the time. At some points cer- 
tainly there has been much improvement made; thus read- 
ing and spelling are taught far more easily than they once 
were, and in a less mechanical way. The same is true, in 
many schools, with grammar, geography, and history; and 
when one considers what large schools our teachers have, 
and of what heterogeneous materials, and under what un- 
certain supervision, one may well wonder that they accom- 
plish as much as they do. They certainly achieve almost 
every where some training in the elementary duties of obedi- 
ence, order, self-control, patience, and propriety. This is 
much; and the time is coming when they will impart more 
of the substance of intellectual training, with less of the 
** process.” 

And what is true of schools is true in other ways, and es- 
pecially of the usages of society. Here also there is an im- 
mense deal of artificial training, often simply teaching in a 
more elaborate way what is the natural outgrowth of a good 
home. The basis of all manners lies in the gentleness, the 
self-control, the unselfishness, which a good mother teaches 
her children, if she can, in a log cabin or a mining camp; 
the uprightness, the conscientiousness, the self - respect, 
which can face queen or clown without being overcome by 
either. The little technicalities which society demands are 
very trivial; the “process” can be learned in twenty-four 
hours by an observing person; but the foundation of man- 
ners lies in character, and those who have not this founda- 
tion may at any moment be thrown off their balance, and 
reveal themselves as boors or bores. It is desirable for a 
child to go to dancing-school, but all its artificial rules are 
not so good as the simple principle laid down by the boy in 
Mrs. Diaz’s delightful William Henry Letters: “1 told ’em 
I didn’t see any need of going to dancing-school to learn 
how to enter a room; I told ’em, just walk right in!” 
ages often put us civilized beings to shame by the quiet 
dignity with which they accept novel situations for which 
they have had no tutoring, as Mrs. Leighton, in her Life a¢ 
Puget Sound, describes the perfect propriety with which an 
Indian chief conducted himself at her table, although it was 
his first experience of the kind, and he might on any day 
be seen making his own meal from the shell-fish and sea- 
urchins on the beach. The first ingredient in good man- 
ners is self-respect; the second, that unselfish considerate 
ness for others which is best to be learned in a refined and 
kindly home. All social graces are merely the imitation or 
elaboration of these high qualities. Tennyson well says, 
speaking of good manners, 








Sav- 


**Kind nature is the best; those manners next 
That fit us like a nature second-hand, 
Which are, indeed, the mauners of the great.” 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


HOME DINNER GOWNS. 


ANDSOME gowns of simple design with high corsage 
if are prepared for country-house parties and family din- 
ners that are given on Thanksgiving Day. The matronly 
hostess who gathers her children about her for the annual 
feast wears a black gown of Régence silk, bengaline, or faille, 
brightened by felds and plastron of aubergine or mauve ben- 
galine set in the front of her bodice; or if she thinks her 
color too high, she tones it down by putting tan or fawn 
color next her face; or perhaps time has powdered her hair, 
and she finds the fashionable turquoise blue as becoming as it 
was in the days of her girlhood. In the last case she chooses 
passementerie of large turquoises set in jet as a Pompadour 
square and collar and cuffs for her bodice. The silk of the 
pointed bodice is laid in two folds from each shoulder, taper- 
ing to meet at the waist; the side forms curve well over the 
hips; the full sleeves taper to the cuffs, and have small 
buttons on the inner seam. The skirt has slight fulness on 
the sides draping the portly figure, and the back breadths 
fall in fan pleats in a short pointed demi-train. A younger 
matron returning to the home of her parents wears her tur- 
quoise and black with a difference. Her gown is of the 
black moiré with large satin spots that Worth has restored 
to favor, made with sleeves and vest of turquoise repped silk, 
thickly studded with jets, and finished on the collar, revers, 
and cuffs with a little snail pattern wrought in the tiniest 
jet beads. The moiré skirt is bias throughout, and has a 
wide flounce of Chantilly lace in accordion pleats set on with 
a beading of narrow jet passementerie. 

The younger women of the family wear gowns of camel’s- 
hair or cashmere made with a velvet corselet of the same 
shade, or with a black corselet if it is desired to diminish the 
apparent size of the waist. A dress of old-rose cashmere 
has a velvet guimpe and velvet sleeves, the cashmere falling 
in princesse breadths shaped to the waist by pleats, without 
daris. For a young girl of sixteen is a white wool crépon 
gown, with full sleeves and smal! round guimpe of pink silk 
With petit pois dots of satin. A mauve cashmere dress has 
velvet ribbons put on in corselet shape, and a baby blue wool 
gown has wide gold galloon across the top of a fitted corse- 
let of the wool. A handsome dress for a guest at dinner is 
of French gray bengaline, with a round high waist, cut off 
diagonally at the top of the front and filled ont with pale 
yellow velvet, the collar above being a straight velvet band 
exquisitely wrought with seed-pearls. Another gown for a 
guest is of faded-rose crépon draped on the front of the 
bodice and skirt, with rose and black plaid silk forming the 
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sleeves, the back forms of the bodice, and also the entire 
back of the skirt. 

School-girls at home for the holidays dine in gowns of 
poplin, shirred around the waist, the high neck, and the 
wrists of the full sleeves. Pale yellow is liked for these 
youthful gowns, trimmed with bretelles and shoulder-knots 
of black velvet ribbon. Old-pink and bright red cashmere 
gowns are similarly made; the velvet ribbon is an inch and 
a half wide, and may be rounded in front in Zouave jacket 
shape, passing under the arms to meet bretelle points at the 
back, ending there in a small bow. Many rows of black 
velvet ribbon a fourth of an inch wide trim the red and 
yellow gowns of smaller girls, while the tiniest girls wear 
China silk dresses—white, dull rose, or pale blue—made with 
high round waist, high puffed sleeves, and long straight 
skirt. A hem-stitched ruffle of the silk falls around the col- 
lar, deep on the shoulders and below the elbow sleeves. Yel- 
low cashmere dresses for dark-haired, Spanish-looking girls 
of three or four years are made in the way just described, 
and trimmed on the neck and sleeves with a wide frill of 
creamy lace in pretty patterns of dots, rose-buds, or stars, 
with a slight vine along the nearly straight edge. 

DRESS AT THE HORSE SHOW. 

The display of dress at the Horse Show was very brilliant 
this season, especially on the opening evening, when the la- 
dies wore visiting toilettes of great elegance, and three- 
fourths of the men present were in dress suits. Cloth cos- 
tumes outnumbered those of all other fabrics, and the designs 
evidently in most favor had either a round waist or a Louis 
Quatorze coat. Skirts without drapery were universally 
worn, and untrimmed skirts prevailed, though many were 
finished with a flounce at the foot, or banded with a con- 
trasting material like that used for the sleeves, or else they 
were bordered with fur. Large black velvet hats with soft 
crown laden with feathers, or trimmed with large roses or 
chrysanthemums, were worn by young ladies without regard 
to the color of their gowns. Pearl-colored glacé kid gloves 
and also pure white gloves were worn in the evening. 

Many of the cloth gowns combining two contrasting col- 
ors are made with a seamless round waist fastened invisi- 
bly, and trimmed with five inch-wide bands of cloth stitched 
on in corselet shape, highest under the arms, then curving 
below the bust and in the middle of the back. Thus a waist 
of tan-colored cloth has five stem green cloth bands curving 
round it below the arms, and its high sleeves are of green 
cloth tapered close to the wrists, and banded there with 
three rows of tan cloth. The skirt of green cloth, fitted 
smoothly over the hips, with all fulness in thick folds at the 
back, is finished at the foot with a flounce five inches deep, 
with a single band of tan-color set near its lower edge. An 
edging of gold cord or of gold braid, like a piping, is some- 
times set on all the cloth bands used for trimming when a 
very dressy gown is desired. <A light blue cloth dress has 
appliqué ‘black velvet in leaf designs in graduated stripes 
up the skirt, with an edging of brown beaver fur at the foot. 
An irregular yoke of black velvet is on the round bodice, 
and a band of turquoise and jet beads is set on below the 
waist line to make the waist appear very long. A large col- 
lar of beaver fur has turquoise and jet beads edging it, and 
the small toque of black velvet is bordered with beaver and 
trimmed with turquoise velvet ribbon. A brown cloth dress 
has a velvet corselet pointed high in front, and velvet sleeves 
studded with bronze beads; a wide band of studded velvet 
borders the plain skirt. 

The novel combination of black net with cloth is a Lon- 
don fashion seen in gowns at the Horse Show. The net 
has large coarse-looking meshes without figures, and is used 
for the sleeves and skirt. The round bodice is of black 
cloth, with jet galloon on the edges and a high collar band 
of jet. The immense lace sleeves are made over close silk 
sleeves. The straight skirt of net is bordered with a cloth 
band six inches wide, edged at the top with narrow jet 
gimp. With this gown is worn a black velvet hat trimmed 
with gold ribbon, and a long cape of black cloth lined with 
yellow. <A black velvet ruff showing yellow facing is 
around the neck. The gloves are of yellow kid slightly 
stitched with black. Other gowns have a waist and skirt 
of black cloth, with sleeves and a flounce of large-meshed 
net on which are velvet spots as large as a silver half-dollar. 

The short round cloaks or deep capes cut loose and flow- 
ing have found favor as wraps to complete dressy costumes, 
and are worn with large round hats. Jackets of cloth, em- 
broidered or braided with metallic threads, visite mantles of 
velvet, wrought with silk and trimmed with fur, and long 
coats of brocade or of velvet are seen in every well-dressed 
crowd. 

AT THE THEATRE. 

Theatre jackets, like afternoon tea jackets, are made of 
surah this season, and are in great favor with English wo 
men. Mrs. Dorothy Stanley a few evenings since sat bon- 
netless in a box at the theatre, her beautiful hair as simply 
dressed as in Millais’s picture, and her bodice a jacket of 
cream white surah trimmed with black and cherry ribbons. 
The neck was rounded low in front on a plastron of lace set 
with diamonds. A demi-trained skirt of black silk completed 
the toilette. Her mother, Mrs. Tennant, wore a similar jacket 
of blue surah trimmed with gilt and turquoise passementerie, 
and a black lace skirt. A mauve surah jacket, made after a 
late French model, has the edges cut in square tabs, trimmed 
with very narrow jet passementerie. A scarf of embroidered 
mauve chiffon, starting at the waist line in front, passes over 
the shoulders, crosses in the middle of the back, and returns 
under the arms to the point of the front. The sleeves have 
high puffs of chiffop at the top, banded with jet.and a doubled 
ruff of chiffon triake the neck and wrists, and passes down 
the front. Such bodices are either closely fitted in the back 
or are laid in folds under a belt; the fronts are partly loose, 
or have all their fulness held in a dart on each side. © 


FOR BABY BOYS. 


Baby boys a year or eighteen months old wear white Eng- 
lish nainsook or cambric dresses made with round waist but- 
toned behind, with turned-over collar, shirt sleeves with wrist- 
bands or cuffs, and straight skirt of two gathered breadths 
reaching to the top of the shoes. The waist is tucked and 
feather-stitched, or box-pleated, with insertions between the 
pleats, the collar is divided in front and back, with edging or 
a feather-stitched hem, and the whole, from neck to foot, 
measures from twenty-two to twenty-four inches. Mothers 
who do not insist on white dresses for their boys make check- 
ed and striped ginghams for morning wear in the way just 
noted. Their walking coats are of thick white lambs-wool 
cloth, and their white felt hats have a ruche of lace and baby 
ribbon next the face. : 

When two and a half or three years old these little fellows 
are put in colored wool dresses made with a yoke and belt of 
velvet, or of the wool, the material sewed in pleats to the yoke, 
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shaped slightly on the sides, and lapped to button down the 
left of the front; tapes underneath hold the pleats intact 
This is very pretty in blue and écru striped wool, with a blue 
velvet yoke and belt. Another design for plaid wool dresses 
opens on a front of tan-color or gray, lapped like a vest, and 
is pleated in kilt fashion. 

Other little dresses of blue or red tricot, or of striped or 
checked wool, have a silesia waist, to which the skirt is 
pleated or gathered. The front of the waist is trimmed to 
represent a vest by two rows of narrow braid, starting at the 
waist line on the sides, then extending up the front each side 
of a row of small flat gilt buttons. Over this is a short jacket 
of the material reaching just to the top of the skirt, opening 
on the vest, and trimmed with two rows of braid 
mere dresses— gray, blue, brown, or re 


rheireash 
I—are all in one piece; 
the fronts, in jacket shape, are of velvet, opening on a simu 
lated shirt of tucked white China silk set on the round waist 
lining; the back of the waist buttons under a large pleat 
Well-grown boys of three years wear plaid poplins or cam- 
el’s-hair of dark colors, made with a kilt skirt reaching just 
below the knees, a full white nainsook blouse with wide em 
broidered collar, and a round jacket of the material of the 
skirt. Another suit is blue or bottle-green cloth or camel’s- 
hair, with a kilt skirt, and a jacket opening on a low-cut vest 
of tan cloth that is sewed on the silesia waist, and filled out 
above with white China silk tucked like a shirt. There are 
also colored surah blouses in red, tan, or yellow to be worn 
under jackets, or with merely the kilt skirt; these have a deep 
pleating of the surah turned down around the neck and back 
from the wrists. 

Coachmen’s coats with triple capes or a single deeper 
cape are the overcoats for these small men. They are cut 
with round single-breasted waist and long skirt, with the 
fulness pressed in box pleats The capes are merely stitch- 
ed on the edge, and large pearl buttons fasten the waist. 
They are made of tan, brown, deep green, or gray camel’s- 
hair warmly lined, or of thicker cloth in dark blue, or gray 
blue shades, trimmed with a collar and cuffs of beaver or of 
Astrakhan. Their caps are full-crowned turbans made of 
the cloth of the overcoat, banded with Astrakhan or other 
fur. Hatters make Tam o’ Shanter crowns to caps for little 
fellows. 

Thanks for information are due 
Messrs. ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & Co 
Co.; AITKEN, SON, & Co.; 


Madame BARNES; and 
; James McCrEERY & 
and Best & Co, 


PERSONAL. 

Tue late Miss Marianne North was one of the most not- 
able of English women. About twenty years ago, being 
rich and independent, she went alone to India, China, Ja- 
pan, Australia, California, the South Sea Islands, and thx 
West Indies to study the native flora. She penetrated 
where few men had set foot, and in twelve years of explora- 
tion made a priceless collection of plants and drawings, 
which she deposited at Kew Gardens, in a museum built at 
her own expense, and presented as a free gift to the nation 
Miss North was not only a naturalist, a linguist, and an ex- 
plorer, but an artist, © musician, and a most brilliant talker, 
as well as a noble-hearted woman 

Monsieur Charles Francois Felu, the famous armless 
painter of Flanders, pronounced the greatest living copyist, 
and eminent also as a portrait-painter, has lately celebrated 
his sixtieth birthday. Born without arms, but early show- 
ing artistic instincts, he was taught by his devoted mother 
to use his feet almost as nimbly as other children use their 
hands, and he owes her not only fame and fortune, but a 
cheerful spirit which has made him hosts of friends. 

—Dr. Rose Wright Bryan, of this city, has established 
something new under the sun. This is a eupeptic lunch 
room, where the dyspeptic may go and be happy. This ref 
uge is called ‘‘ The Aryan,” is found at No. 20 East Twen 
tieth Street, and is furnished with such foods only as nature, 
interpreted by Dr. Bryan, intended mankind to eat. 

—Miss Sabry Seamans, of Factoryville, Pennsylvania, a 
thrifty householder, seventy-three years of age, does her 
own domestic work, keeps a large hennery, takes care of her 
garden, weaves hundreds of yards of rag carpet every year, 
and works out her road tax with shovel, hoe, and whee!bar- 
row, and with an honest thoroughness that makes the heart 
of the road-master to rejoice. 

—Mrs. Frances Fisher Wood, well known for her success- 
ful attempt to prepare sterilized milk on her New Hamp 
shire farm for the use of New York babies, has been sifting 
statistics to ascertain whether college- bred women are indif- 
ferent mothers. She finds that nine-tenths of their children 
survive infancy, a record never before equalled in any class, 
age, orcountry. Mrs. Wood is herself a graduate of Vassar, 
a trustee of Barnard, a strong writer, a ready and brilliant 
speaker on social and reformatory topics, a power in society, 
the scientific secretary of her husband—a well-known physi- 
cian—and a model mother. 

—Mathematical honors multiply for women. Miss Julia 
Rappicourt, of Melbourne, Australia, took honors in Greek 
and French at Melbourne University at the age of sixteen. 
Now, at the age of nineteen, in the examination for the clerical 
division of the Victoria civil service, with one hundred and 
ninety-six competitors, the diligent young lady secures 492 
marks out of a possible 500 in mathematics 
rank ever taken in such a competition. 
her degree of M.A., and to study law 

—Mrs. Henry M. Stanley, when Miss Dorothy Tennant 
was almost the first lady in London to practise ‘* slumming.” 
She used to befriend little street vagabonds, and reward them 
for good behavior by teaching them to play familiar airs 
with one finger on her piano, and sing them to this accom 
paniment. She relates of her experiments, with much de- 
light, that one young gutter-snipe was heard to render “ Rule, 
Britannia! Britannia rules the wave!” as follows: 

* Rule, Britallion ! 
sritallion ruins the wh 
True-earted Britons 
Never, never shall be slain.” 

—Two pretty stories are just now told about Von Moltke 
One is that on taking out his purse to pay a cabman after a 
rather long ride, the cabman started his horse, cried out, 
‘*No, no; it has been a great honor for me, Herr Feld 
marschall,” and drove off, to receive next day the Count’s 
photograph, with the words, ‘‘ To his cab-driver.” And the 
other is that an American lady, with a young daughter, 
staying at the hotel where the great soldier was attending a 
regimental banquet, sent him a photograph of himself 
which she asked him to sign, and so give more pleasure to 
the girl on her seventeenth birthday than all her presents 
had done. In reply, mother and daughter were invited 
to the supper-room, were treated by Von Moltke with the 
kindest hospitality, and received the photograph, on which 
was written, in English, ‘‘ | have been young, and now I am 


old, but I have not seen the righteous forsaken.” 


the highest 
She hopes to take 
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N Dorchester Bay the hills were blue, 


And the Milton meadows were green and 1ed; 
There the bobolinks toppled at morn in the dew, 


And high in the air the ospreys flew, 


And the killdees screamed, and the lone sea mew, 


In the dusky eves, o’erhead, 
There were violets blue in the frosts of spring, 
And gentians blue in the frosts of fall 


There the church bells rung with a mellow tone ; 


And the Quaker meeting-house, shy and lone, 
Hid in the byways walled with stone, 

Where rang no bell at all 

There the farmer’s corn fields turned to gold, 
And the blue-jays laughed his cribs to see; 
And his heart and hearth were never cold 
When the north winds came, and they stories told 
Ou the old red settle by the fire, 

In the old Thanksgiving Days 


That old red settle each night was brought 
Ah me! 


Before the winter hearth 

Twas there 
my youthful 
mind was 
taught 

My A B ABS 
and the Rule 
of Three. 

What 


won 
drous things 
that settle 
knew ! 


Were ever else- 
where such 
stories told 

Since the ca- 
liphs’ halls 
of airv gold ? 

Of the North- 
men’s bark 
of the silver 
wing 

That, 
headed,came 
into the bay 

A thousand years ago, one day, 

From the moonless fiords of Norroway, 

And brought the bride of a king; 

Of Francis Drake and bis golden ship; 

Of Captain Kidd and his bloody whip; 

And Mrs. Dunstan’s awful fate ; 

And Peter Rugg, and Nix’s mate; 

Of the Judges’ Cave; of the witches that flew 

Through the hole in the sky where the rain 

came through. 

I would not be so scared again 

For all the apples they roasted there, 

Or all the logs that used to flare 

On the drying pumpkins and peppers red, 

And the Almanac of fate that said 

'Twould surely snow in March and d/ow.— 

How could “Poor Richard” such wise things 

know! 


dragon- 


The waves were blue on Dorchester Bay ; 
The birds, the flowers, the shells, were blue; 
Blue lay the grapes upon the walls; 








Blue smoked the 
chimneys on the 
Charles ; 

And when the still 
nights longer 


grew, 

The fire upon the 
hearth burned 
blue. 


Then on the settle 
we all would sit, 

With Grandma in 
her gown of gray, 

And gaze on Grand- 
pa’s silhouette, 

Tie mourning piece, and sampler gay: 

Rare works of art, they said, were they: 

And there, while Grandma’s eyes grew wet, 

We'd plan for the great Thanksgiving Day 

‘I wish they’d all come back,” said she, 

“And pass one hour again with me, 

And be just as they used to be 

Ruth sleeps beneath the sod; and 

We never spoke of Ben, for he 

Was the one black sheep of the family 

He owed a note that he could not pay, 

And they sued him, and he ran away 

And went to sea, and wicked arts 

He learned, no doubt, in foreign parts. 

So Grandpa willed his lands to the others; 

And they met each year, four prosperous brothers, 

And the family legends proudly told 

On the old red settle by the fire 

In the old Thanksgiving Days, 


Ben—” 


Ben’s parrot was there—an awful bird! 
“ Hey, Betty Martin!” 
To the shame and scandal of all who heard; 
And the children laughed, because they were 
young ; 

And Grandma, speaking not a word, 

Poor Polly hid in the gay valance 

That Ben had brought from the port of Nantes 


in meeting he sung, 


A THANKSGIVING STORY. 


BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


So, in a deep voice, Grandpa spoke. 
The sea upon the shingle broke, 
And made us think of other days. 
“Thou makest Thy sun to rise on all; 
On all Thou makest the rain to fall 
Our mercies fail; Thine faileth 
not; 
None of Thy children are forgot.” 
I heard a step, the gate latch fell, 
The bucket rattled at the well: 
Then some one passed the lat- 
ticed pane, 
Then to the lattice came again, 
And listened to the rolling prayer. 
[I saw the parrot shake and stare. 
It seemed a spirit-haunted place. 


The face close to the window 
drew. 

The bird’s neck long and longer 
grew, 


And burned her eyes; and then 
—oh, then— 

Who could of 
dreamed ?— 

She three times flapped her wings, 
and screamed ; 

“ Hey, Betty Martin, tiptoe fine! 

Ho, Dandy Jim, 0’ Caroline! 

Ho! ho! high-o! ‘Tis Ben! ’tis 
Ben! 

Grandma, Grandma, ’tis Ben! ’tis 
Ben!” 

Who ever saw a scene like that ? 

Right in the prayer a scene like that ?— 

Grandpa forgot, and shouted, “ 

And Deacon Brown, who'd come from town, 

Rolled up his eyes in pious wonder; 


such a wonder 


. ” 
Seat! 


And Jolm said, “ Hippographs and thunder !” 


And the children hid the table under 
But Grandma softly rose, and took 
The cage into the poreh. And there— 
There came another mystery. 

A dark man met het 


from the sea 


She knew that the bird 
was true to Ben, 
And that only one othe: 
heart was true Seaton Sy — 
ane . CR eae, 2 
And her love for the bird "ae br 2 isatiy £3 


with her sad years grew, 
And they both wished the 
boy would come home 


again 


A wonder came—town- 
meeting day, 

In the great March storm, 
and the Federals won! 
Men went to the 
in the sleigh, 
And Grandpa went in his 

dashaway ; 
And Lieutenant - Governor 
they made of John— 
Hle was Grandpa Jarvis's 
likeliest son 

Oh, then the old man pow- 
dered his wig 

And shod his cane—there 
were grand times then— 

And he rode to town in 
his Sunday gig 

On a Monday morning, and 
said, with delight, 

To all that he met, to the 
left and right, 

That John had atoned for the shame of Ben 

A grand Thanksgiving they planned that year, 

And John, in the turnpike coach, came down 

From the General Court in Boston town. 

What times were those! You should have seen 

The roasted pig and the basted geese, 

The succotash and pumpkin bread, 

The great clam chowder with pepper red, 

The apple-dumplings, bounteous ones, 

With potato crusts! the pies, the buns, 

The cranberry-tarts and gingerbread, 

The quartered quince, the pickles green! 

They herring-boned the chamber floors, 

And open set the parlor doors 

I never knew a year like that! 

The harvest air was full of jays, 

The red woodpecker went rat-a-tat, 

And the Quaker smiled ‘neath his Sunday hat, 

And they set the settle by the fire. 

Oh, those good Thanksgiving Days! 


folkmote 


What know the birds? I cannot tell. 
They once were augurs thought to be— 
The prophets of the air and sea. 

Now when that fall the neap-tides fell, 
And scollops came, and airs were mild, 
Polly would scream the name of Ben, 
Then listen strangely like a child. 

Was Ben’s ship coming home again ? 


Thanksgiving came—a perfect day 

On Milton Hills and Dorchester Bay. 
The chimneys smoked that morning brown, 
The tables smoked that afternoon, 

And after church the sun went down, 
And rose above the sea the moon. 

The mighty meal was brought, and there 
Grandpa arose with silver hair, 

And spread his hands to offer prayer 
Four brothers knelt there in a row, 
Grandchildren eight, and uncles three. 
The back-log set the room aglow, 

And all was still; the clock ticked slow. 


” 


“God of all mercies, Thee we praise ! 





“Do you know Ben?” he whispered low. 
“He was my boy; and who are you?” 
“Where’er the winds for me may blow, 
My heart is to my mother true, 

And I will always pray for you. 

Take that, and pay Ben’s debts,” said he. 
“My boat is waiting on the shore. 

God bless you all for evermore! 

I've longed that sight once more to see. 
Pll go away, and thankful be 
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You’ve such a happy family. 

Ask father to give thanks for me.” 

Then he was gone, and Grandma old 
Came in, and brought a purse of gold. 
Lord, how we stared! The cat was scared 


’ 
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And ran and hid. And Grandpa said, 

“ Where is that bird?’ Thev searched the shed, 

They searched the wood-house, searched the 
green, 

The well, the barn, the orchard ways, 

But Polly nevermore was seen. 


Then Grandma rose—her face was calin ; 
Her look uplifted was a psalm— 

And said, with quivering lip and clin, 
And one hand lifted, white and thin: 

“So near the grave we all are living, 

So near God's doors, let’s be forgiving. 
The best of all our days of praise, 

God knows, are our forgiving days.” 
‘Twas strange, but Grandpa said, “ Amen!” 
And Silas the bass-viol strung, 

And gave a twang, and then we sung 

As if the gabled roof to raise: 

“ Sweet is the work, my God, my King, 

To praise Thy naine, give thanks, and si iq 
O may my heart in tune be Sound, 

Like David's harp of solemn sound !” 

And these last lines a dozen times 

We turned around and turned around 
Sweet are all homes where love has 
And only good lips utter praise, 
But such a psalm I never knew 

In all the homes of Milton blue, 
When 'mid the frosts the gentians grew, 
And set the settle by the fire, 

In the old Thanksgiving Days. 


been, 


On Dorchester Bay the hills are blue, 
But the purple swallows come no morc 
To haunt the house that once I knew; 
The mossy grave-stones on the shore, 
That sink into the violets’ floor, 

Are all that’s left of that old home 
Whose virtues found so much to praise. 
There Grandma sleeps beneath the yews; 
Sen sleeps afar in Barbadoes. 

Yet Milton’s hills are fair to see; 

And Grandma’s plea for charity 

Brings back life’s sweetest thoughts to me, 
That come as came the gentians blue 

To frosty meadows by the bays 

When stood the settle by the fire. 

So near God’s open doors we're living, 
So near the heartache for forgiving, 

We offer up our best thanksgiving, 

And gain from Heaven our best desire, 
On our Forgiving Days. 
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DECEMBER 6, 1890. 


AT-HOME TOILETTE. 


Ces graceful hostess wears a rich damask gown in one 

of the large branching designs that Worth is using for 
afternoon toilettes. Several light shades of grayish-green 
are in the brocade, while very dark green velvet is used for 
the sleeves and to simulate a petticoat. The passementerie 
repeats all the green shades, and a pleasing contrast is given 
in the collar and border of brown fox fur. 





RINGS, ANTIQUE AND Z2STHETIC. 
BY MRS. P. E. KIPP. 


ad I OVE him who gave thee this ring of gold; 
4 ’Tis he must kiss thee when thou art old.” 


Inscribed within an ancient wedding-ring, whose device was 
two golden hearts united, has this quaint motto been found. 
Worn almost to a thread, still this 
little circlet is an emblem of a life 
of faithfulness and a love outlast- 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


at the feet of his murderer. Officers, it is said, have often 
worn them in battle, who preferred in this way, in desperate 
cases, to take their own lives rather than fall into the hands 
of their enemies. These were often called ‘‘ death rings.” 

‘* Sun-dial ” rings, said to give the hour with ‘‘ great exact- 
ness,” and ‘‘ zodiac rings” were often in use among the an- 
cients. 

Connected with medieval times are the very interesting 
‘pilgrim rings,” worn by those who had been on a Crusade. 
Sometimes two little feet were chased on the top, emblems 
of the long journey they had trodden under the banner of 
the cross. 

‘Triple rings,” representing the Trinity, worn by early 
Christians, also ecclesiastical ones, used only at great cere- 
monials, of such immense size avd weight as to cause dis- 
comfort in wearing, are some of the curios still in existence. 

One of the most interesting of all the numerous kinds is 
the pretty love-token invented by the French, called some- 





ing the joyousness and freshness 
of early youth. ‘ Till death us do 
part.” It is a token of devotion 
which only becomes deeper and 
truer as the years go by. From 
time immemorial, for thousands 
of years, rings have been worn by 
all peoples and nations. History 
is too young to record their 
origin, which is lost in the dim 
distance of past ages. 

Cupid, that coy child, has ever 
placed the wedding-ring upon the 
third finger of the left band, for 
here a ‘‘ vein was supposed to vi- 
brate to the heart.” 

Rings were used by the Baby- 
lonians, Chaldeans, Persians, and 
Greeks. Upon many of the tombs 
of Egypt are paintings represent 
iug bags of ring money brought 
as tribute to Pharaoh. Other 
countries, the Celts in Ireland and 
the early Britons, made use of 
rings, which passed as current 
‘‘change” before coins were 
minted. 

A very ancient story in mythol- 
ogy records the supposed origin of 
the first ring, which is said to have 
been worn by Prometheus, who, 
chained to a rock for thirty thou- 
sand years, was at last released 
on condition that he should wear 
upon his finger an iron ring in 
which as a jewel was set a frag- 
ment of Mount Caucasus. This 
was done so that Jupiter could 
keep the oath he had sworn. 
That it might be considered true 
he was still “* bound to the rock.” 

Often rings were sent from a 
king to one whom he named 
When Alexander 
the Great lay dying he gave his 
signet-ring to his general who 
asked ‘‘to whom he would leave 
the empire.” He made this mem 
orable response: ‘To the most 
worthy.” 

From the earliest times rings 
have always been emblems of 
power. The signet among Ori- 
ental nations now, as in olden 
times, is used for all documents, 
papers of state never being signed 
with the name, but stamped with 
the seal. These ‘ring seals” are 
engraved with the name and title, 
and with them impressions are 
made 

The signet which was given by 
Pharaoh to Joseph gave authority 
to all the documents with which 
it was signed, and showed that to 
him was delegated all power under 
the king. ‘* The writing which 
is written in the king’s name and 
sealed with the king’s seal may no 
man reverse.” 

In early Roman days even the 
Senators, unless they were am 
bassadors, were not permitted to 
wear gold rings, while the people 
could use only silver ones. This 
in the ‘‘ brave days,” before she 
had become so luxurious as to use 
pearls dissolved in wine as medi- 
cine. 

An early custom was the use of 
the amulet or ‘‘talisman” ring, 
worn by the superstitious to ward 
off all harm. These would keep 
away enchantments, and even 
overcome the effect of the ‘* evil- 
eye.” Sometimes, to add to their 
efficacy, a magical letter was add- 
ed, and then indeed they were 
proof against harm. These amu- 
lets were often worn about the neck to cure disease, and in 
most cases were considered infallible. 

This peculiar fascination still exists in the mind not only 
of the Oriental, but also of his Neapolitan brother, who sells, 
in full faith of their power, amulets and charms, quantities 
of which can still be found, curious relics of past as well as 
present superstition, in Naples and throughout Spain. A 
very strange custom among ancient physicians was the 
wearing of an amulet upon the thumb, which was supposed 
to aid the medicine in its speedy cure. Sometimes the 
fourth finger was called the “ medical finger.” 

We shudder when we think of the times of the Borgias, 
when poison rings were often given as presents to those 
whom they wished quietly to remove, Sometimes a cruel 
prince would invite guests to a feast, and in the midst of 
gayety and song would quietly drop, from a secret cavity in 
the ring he wore, poison in the wine of his victim. All un- 
suspecting would he drink, and in a few moments fall dead 


his successor. 








AT-HOME TOILETTE. 


times the ‘‘armillary,” but usually the ‘‘gimmal,” ring. Our 
modern ‘‘ puzzle ring” is copied from this old idea, and is 
made upon the same principle. These consist often of four, 
even of nine, slender circles, playing within each other, and 
forming, when put together, a solid ring, set either with jew- 
els or with an odd design. 

A very unique Mexican gimmal consists of four slender 
hoops in pure soft gold. They can be bent to fit any finger. 
These close together, if one only knows the secret, so as to 
form a solid band, with a tiny cluster of grapes and leaves 
forming a dainty ornament on top. These gimmals belong 
to the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Luther gave an 
exquisite one set with jewels to his wife on her betrothal. 
The maiden Queen Elizabeth was wedded to her kingdom 
with a ring, which she wore till shortly before her death. 
Probably she did this in imitation of the Doge of Venice. 
Where does history record a more romantic fact than this 
ceremony, which took place upon the shores of the blue 
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Adriatic? Venice, the ‘‘ Bride of the Sea,” looking her love 
liest, garmented in her early spring vesture, waiting for her 
spouse 

This wonderful ‘‘ festa” was held upon Ascension Day, 
and was first instituted in honor of victory over the pirates 
who infested her waters. Unique above all medieval tri 
umphas, this was gorgeous in the extreme. Priests and bish 
ops, clothed in magnificent vestments, set out in a barge 
decked with cloth of gold in almost barbaric splendor. 
From the olive grove of Castello, up the lagoon, and out to 
the historic island of Lido they floated, singing psalms and 
chanting litanies. The sea was crowded with gondolas and 
water craft of every kind waiting the arrival of the Doge, 
who met them at this trysting-place. Then, in the midst of 
the huzzas of the populace, the Doge rose from his chair of 
state, went to the side of the vessel and threw a gold ring 
into the sea, saying, ‘*‘ We espouse thee, O Sea, as a token of 
our perpetual dominion over thee!” 

In strong contrast to this glitter 
ing picture is the sad tale (discred 
ited by some authors), often re 
peated, of the mournful death of 
the Earl of Essex. It is said in 
Traditional Memoirs that the Earl 
of Essex, being imprisoned in the 
Tower for treason, sent to Eliza 
beth, with whom in former times 
he had been a great favorite, a 
ring which she had given with a 
promise to grant him any favor 
he should desire on its return to 
her. Remembering her promise 
in the time of his imprisonment, 
he intrusted it toa friend, begging 
at the same time the Queen to par 


don. This she never received 
But after his execution, when the 
Countess of Nottingham lay dy 


ing, she confessed that it had been 
given to her, but was never deliv 
ered, asking ‘‘God’s mercy and 
her Majesty’s pardon.” This the 
angry Queen not only refused, but, 
the chronicle says, ‘she shook her 
as she lay dying, and sent her 
with fearful curses to a higher tri 
bunal 

Among historic rings is one said 
to be Shakespeare's signet. Upon 
the seal, entwined with a true 
lovers’ knot, are the initials W.S 
It was lost before his death, and 
found many years after, by a 
laborer’s wife, near Stratford 
church-yard, This is the only 
authentic piece of his personal 
property known to be in exist- 
ence 

A beautiful memorial ring worn 
by General Washington in remem- 
brance of his beloved brother is 
still owned by a Virginia gentle 
man; and on the outside, in a 
‘‘curiously wrought style, is en- 
graved the name of Laurence 
Washington, and also the date of 
his death.” These mourning-rings 
were formerly very much worn, 
money often being left in the will 
of the deceased for that purpose 
They were often furnished with a 
little receptacle underneath for the 
hair, and sometimes were set en 
tirely with a tress of the loved 
one, braided in a fanciful way. 
After the execution of Charles 1. 
his long curls were severed from 
the head by friends who wished 
to preserve a mournful remem 
brance of him in rings. 

A pleasanter custom of more 
modern times was the ‘“ regard” 
or ‘‘name” ring used a few years 
ago; but rarely do we see them 
nowadays. The French, in their 
pretty sentimental way, use a 
combination of gems which 
spell ‘‘ Souvenir” or ‘‘ Amitié,” 
This romantic idea is said to 
have originated with them. In 


English, ‘‘ Regard,” ‘‘ Dearest,” 
and ‘‘ Love” are the most com- 
mon, as: 
Regard. Dearest 
Ruby Diamond, 
Emerald Emerald 
Garnet Amethyst 
Amethyst. Ruby. 
Ruby n 
Diamond 





We come now to inscriptions, 
whic h often are as quaint and odd 
as some epitaphs found in country 
graveyards 

As a usual thing modern rings 
have simply the initials and date, 
with sometimes the word ‘‘ Miz 
pah,” signifying, ‘‘The Lord 
watch between me and thee when 
we are absent one from another.” 

Early in the sixteenth century it was customary for the 
‘fayre maidens” to wear ‘‘ posy rings”—so called from 
the motto, or posy, as it was named, inscribed within the 
ring, although the earliest inscriptions were placed on the 
outside. In one having two united hearts is this legend: 


“God saw thee 


Most fit for me.” 


Also that of the sishop of Lincoln, who had inscribed in the 
ring of his fourth marriage, 


“Tf LT survive, 
Til make them fi 


A delicious little French one of the fourteenth century: 


“Je anis ici 


Ep lieu d'ami 


(I am here in place of thy iriend) 
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Another antique ring bore the representa 
tion of a hand, a heart, a mitre, and a death's- 
head, the motto: 

“These three I give to- thee 
Till the fourth set me free.” 

Valentine rings were often exchanged by 
loving friends on St. Valentine’s Day, these 
bearing symbolic hearts and doves like tender 
missives of our times. Also harlequin rings 
were much worn in England; so called from 
being set all around with stones of every 
color; the idea taken from the motley dress 
of the ‘‘ court fool.” 

The Prince of Wales gave a betrothal ring 
to his wife, spelling ‘‘ Bertie "—his pet name 
—in gems. 

The old story of a king dropping a ring 
into the sea, and afterward having it served 
up for dinner with the turbot, is decidedly a 

fish story ’"—hard to believe—as well as the 
one told of a woman who lost a ring in a field 
‘Two years afterward, in peeling a potato, 
and dividing it, there she found the ring, as 
sufe and sound as if just taken from a box 
Traly a novel jewel casket! 

The subject of rings is endless in its fasci 
nation, as well to the antiquarian as to those 
who delight in spending fabulous sums in 
the possession of these exquisite works of art 

Many of our most lovely modern rings are 
copied in design and style from antiques, all 
the classic ideas in cameo and intaglios being 
reproduced in exquisite manner. The Egypt 
iun serpent ring lies in its velvet nest, a gold 
encoil, with glittering raby eye—a perfect fac 
simile of its antique model. 

Many oxidized silver rings have come into 
use, as well as those of combined metals— 
ropes of gold entwined with platina—while 
rare gems, like the alexandrite stone, are set 
with diamonds. 

As there is ‘‘ nothing new under the sun,” 
perhaps the ‘‘ girl of the period” would like 
to adopt a fancy of the dusky Hindoo maid 

en, aud have her next ring set with a tiny 
mirror, Which would reflect at any moment 
her varied charms. 

Ring-lore contains no more beautiful senti 
ment than this: the symbolizing of eternity 
In this perfect circle there is no beginning 
nor end. So with perfect love, it is endless, 
ave abiding. 


VHE WOMAN OF THE PERIOD. 
BY MARY LOWE DICKINSON. 
A SOUND BODY. 


\ 7 HILE on every hand moral work, intel 

lectual work, social work await every 
woman young or old whose life is so rich 
and full that it overflows into the world from 
the home, I am glad to see that there seems 
to be a growing appreciation of the impor 
tance of hygienic work as underlying all 
work of soul or brain. Whether for our 
selves or for others, the first work toward 
enlarging and dignifying life is a work for 
the body—that body which is too often as 
unlike the temple in which God meant the 
human soul to dwell, as the soul itself is un 
Jiké what He meant the dweller to be. All 
of us who have sought to inspire the very 
wretched classes with love of knowledge, 
or with aspirations after better morals, have 
already found that our first battle would 
have to be on another field, that we needed 
to conquer outposts held by filth, by foul air, 
by bad food, by dark and dirty dwellings, 
before we could approach the citadel of the 
soul. We have tried chapels, and prayer- 
meetings, and Sunday-schools, and house-to- 
house visiting, and tracts, and have found 
that before these could begin their work we 
must send the plumber, and teach the religion 
of the scrubbing-brush and the broom, and 
of light and air and food, and must drive out 
the multiform demons of dirt before we 
could exorcise the demons of poverty and 
drink. The British public have recognized 
with. increasing clearness, during their last 
fifty years of struggle against the wretched 
ness of lower classes, that it was largely a 
physical problem with which they had to 
deal, and that the social, moral, mental, and 
spiritual mischiefs have their root in bodily 
conditions. They were not satisfied with 
anything short of facts and proofs, and when 
these questions began to excite interest a 
Parliamentary committee was called for, and 
witnesses examined from every class and 
condition of life as to the real causes of dis 
ease and pauperism and death. 

The facts thus brought to light were over 
whelming, and when laid before the public 
all classes rushed to hear. Whenever the 
health question was to be discussed, medical 
societies, teachers’ associations, and popular 
assemblies were crowded; while in America, 
at the same time, Dr. Edmonds, president of 
the London Temperance Hospital, then visit- 
ing this country, end invited to lecture in 
Association Hall in New York, had an audi- 
ence of less than two hundred. In England 
his subject would have drawn thousands; 
while here thousands would have gone in 
stead to hear the emotional and sensational 
side of the subject, as given by reformed 
men, who could tell but little except their 
own sad tales of degradation and reform 
There is value in this last, no doubt, but it is 
striking to see how the two nations approach 
the subject from different sides. We were 
going to finish our littie job up in a minute; 
they saw it was a life work, long and hard. 
We depended on social organization, on the 
power of sympathy, on enthusiasm, as if the 
great object were to get people to make 
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promises and to raise barricades against the 
evil, instead of fighting it inch by inch. We 
looked at the surface, said we knew all about 
it, and only wanted to know how to get rid 
of it. But demons such as these are not to 
be circumvented by song and story and sen- 
timent, or vanquished by a gush of enthusi 
asm. All these are aids, but they are all in 
effective in comparison with the greater aid 
that is founded on the basis of actual know- 
ledge of the body, and of its conditions of 
health and beauty and power; of what will 
strengthen and what will hurt; of what will 
build it up into a glorious creation of God, 
and what will drag it down to the haunts of 
evil spirits. 

Turning from the sufferers in the lower to 
those in the higher classes of life, we find 
no less the hampering influence of disease. 
Could the women of the land, alive as they 
are coming to be to every mode of develop 
ment and phase of progress, become thot 
oughly aroused to the fact that all progress 
along every line stops and the backward 
course begins, both for the individual and 
for the race, as soon as disease or feebleness 
of body sets in, they would have struck at 
last the lowest strata of reform, and we could 
hope for the future of the race. The foun 
dation of all culture and of-all development 
must be laid here, and women’s hands are 
the ones to lay it. Build we ever so fair a 
structure on the basis of intelligence and 
goodness, and soon or late, if the hygienic 
conditions are wrong, it is undermined and 
falls. 

Without health the beautiful woman 
ceases to be beautiful; and of little avail are 
all our years of training and education, if 
the possessor of their results is to pass her 
life a helpless victim of pain. Could we 
take out from among the young mothers of 
the land those who are too feeble to give 
their little children mother care, all the old- 
er women whose health has been broken be- 
fore they have reached their prime, all the 
young girls who are too feeble to study and 
too delicate to work, the number would 
startle us all. We do not half know the 
truth about this, for three-fourths of the suf 
ferers do not like to tell. They have Jearned 
by experience that their households do not 
find pleasant diversion in the recital of a 
woman's aches and pains. If every feeble 
woman made as much demand upon the fam 
ily time and care and sympathy as a sick 
man under the same circumstances would 
make, we should feel the world had gone 
into a hospital, and the millennium for the 
doctors and undertakers had come. But for 
every hysterical woman who makes every 
body about her feel and carry her pain, 
there are a dozen who drag their own dumb 
ly and bravely till it carries them into their 
graves 

Sut it is something more than outspoken 
family selfishness that makes the uncom- 
plaining invalid woman dumb. The suffer 
ing she cannot overcome or hide depresses 
the mental atmosphere of the house. There 
is a protest against illness in the very air. 
Disease is an unnatural and abnormal thing, 
and health resists it as long as it can. It 
takes the spring out of the steps and the ring 
out of the laugh, and hushes the voices of the 
little ones. And to a great extent it does 
this whether the invalid is patient and silent 
or not. The thing that is, is felt; we influ- 
ence by what we are, not by the much or the 
little we may say. Sickness is a blight which 
no woman should permit to come over her 
home, if she can by any possibility cure it, or 
keep it away. And women, we must admit, 
in all ages have been earnest seekers after 
and patrons of cures. We have supported 
water cures, magnetic cures, electric cures, 
movement cures, grape cures, mind cures, 
faith cures, and compound oxygen and safe 
kidney and liver cures. The marvel is not 
that we still suffer, but that we are still alive. 
And the result of all this experience and ob- 
servation convinces that if half the time and 
vitality spent in seeking a cure and in learn 
ing how to endure could have been turned 
toward prevention, it would have given us 
another race. We need to become possessed 
by the truth that health is the great posses 
sion, Dr. Bartol opens his sermon on the 
mind cure by the statement that sickness and 
sin are twin-born, and Emerson says that in 
varying health we have a searching preacher 
of self-control. 

Ilow to secure good health therefore is one 
of the first problems for this generation of 
women. This is the demand their subjects 
will make of those they are crowning as 
queens of the hearth and the home. Give 
us bright, fresh, kindly hearted sisters, say 
the lads and the little brothers in the homes. 
Give us happy healthy faces over our cradles, 
plead the babes, who find their heaven in 
mother’s eyes. Give us cheer and laughter 
and a little fun, say the fathers, turning 
wearily toward their firesides at the end of 
a day of toil. Give us a bright word and a 
helping hand and your dainty touch on 
household ways, say the mothers who would 
give their lives any day to see their daughters 
well and strong and glad. Give us health 
is the cry from all the world to its women. 
Give us girls with a physique that will spare 
us the morbid brooding of discontent, the 
hysterical tantrum, the nervous collapse, the 
look of gloom from the clear wells of your 
eyes. 

The old world is weary and travel-worn, 
and it sits, as the Master sat over against thie 
well of Sumaria, and says, ‘* Woman, give me 
to drink.” The youth and health of wo- 
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manhood are likea cup that holds refreshment 
for every thirsty and weary soul. Do not 
have to answer, ‘‘I have nothing to draw 
with, and the well is deep.” 

This is, as I have said, the problem of to 
day. Itis not our purpose now and here to 
suggest how best it can be solved. ‘To the 
true seeker it will open its intricacies one by 
one. One little single hygienic law of sleep, 
of diet, of dress or exercise, the first and sim- 
plest that you know, obeyed, and the work is 
begun. Knowing the next thing to do is 
not important until you have done the next 
thing you know. 

Any society, called by whatever name, 
that so begins and so goes on, begins at the 
root of noble living, and may be sure, how- 
ever slow their growth, that every step plant 
ed firmly on a hygienic fact will be a step 
not only toward personal physical well-being, 
but toward the uplifting of the race as well. 

If women once arouse themselves to the 
danger, and take hold of the matter in earn- 
est, we shall not be long in seeing a more 
hopeful sign in the sky. Already is there a 
morning glimmer flashing in the columns of 
the press. No man who stops to ask him 
self the question how many healthy women 
he numbers among his acquaintance but will 
welcome the gleam of this dawn 


HER LOVE AND HIS LIFE 


BY F. W. ROBINSON, 
Avutuor or “ Hee Faor was Hee Fortune,” 
* Lirtte Kater Kriesy,” * Lazarus 1n Lonpon,” evo. 


BOOK IV.—SEVEN YEARS AFTER 
WARD 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
ON THE ROAD. 


\ J HAT followed the departure of Sir Felix 

Durant and the sudden appearance of 
the mother at his side—the Choke Street 
spectre which he thought he had completely 
exorcised—Michael Garwood never knew for 
certain. 

It was part of a wild dream to him for a 
while, in which he moved like unto a figure 
in a dream: purposeless, and then full of a 
purpose hardly to be reconciled by common- 
sense or perfect sanity. And he had come 
to Pengavissy for rest—for a week or two's 
quiet dreaming in the old spot: a refuge 
from his troubles, from the wear and tear of 
his ambition, his hopeless love, his strange 
temptations. And here the troubles had 
dashed at him with greater force; it was the 
sudden upheaval of the storm, the rising of 
the waters which were surely to engulf him 
—just as he had seen the sea change in a 
fleeting hour from the still biue waters in the 
cove to the on-driving fury in which nothing 
could live. 

Presently he was travelling in an open car 
riage, in the cold night, on a dark country 
road, with his mother by his side huddled 
against him for warmth—a companion that 
it was well the night shadows concealed. It 
was his mother’s voice which first aroused 
him from the dream-like apathy he had as 


suined and brought him back to his old 
world. 
‘“Where are you lugging me to now?” 


she croaked forth, suddenly. ‘* What 
devil's little game are you up to, Mike?” 

Mike started as though a pistol-shot had 
been fired at him. He had been sitting back 
in the carriage, with his arms folded and his 
eyes closed as in sleep, but he had been only 
as one stunned by blow after blow. 

‘* We are going to London.” 

‘“What! where I’ve come from? I’m not 
going back again just yet,” she replied. “I've 
had enough of London, and it ain’t the likes 
of you who can take me where you please. 
At this time of night too—freezing in an 
open trap—along a road as dark as pitch. I 
remember this road when I was a girl. There 
was a murder about here, and the man was 
caught and hanged. Perhaps you fancy it 
will be easy to get rid of me now—you and 
that man there on the box together. I've 
been a thorn in your side all your life, and 
you think, perhaps, 1 shall be better out of 
your way. Why, it may be a plant be- 
tween you and your father—you're both bad 
enough, the Lord knows.” 

“Yes, we're both bad enough; nobody 
will have anything to do with us ever any 
more. We're chucked,” said Mike, in a low 
tone. He spoke like the boy who had first 
come to Pengavissy, and with the boy’s old 
slang at his tongue’s-tip once more. When 
he was despairing, he went back very close 
to Choke Street, its misery and crime, its 
life and its language. He was so near home 
then always. 

‘*T don’t make you out a bit, Mike; I don’t 
make your father out—there’s a blessed Jot 
of money flying right and left, and you two 
are in the swim, somehow, and telling a sight 
of lies as to how you've come by it. I know!” 
cried Mrs. Garwood. ‘‘As if I cared—as if I 
was bound to believe any of your rotten talk 
—as if I was a fool—as if— Now, then, 
what's that driver looking round for?—why 
is he glaring at me like that? Mercy! it da 
plant, and I’m to be got out of the way. I 
see—I see!” she shrieked. ‘‘ Here!—hi!— 
help!—murder! Let me get out!—let me get 
out!” 

The driver of the fly had certainly turned 

* Begun in Hanpxe’s Bazan No. 29, Vol. XXIII. 
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and looked down suddenly into the vehicle; 
the strangeness of the dialogue had interested 
him, aroused his curiosity, possibly his dis- 
irust,and Mrs. Garwood had been pitching 
her voice very inconsiderately in a high key, 
This unceremonious peering into the depths 
of the carriage, with his body screwed round 
sideways, had created an unlooked-for diver- 
sion, and tended seriously to-disturb Mrs. 
Garwood, who was not quite as sclf-possess- 
ed or sober as could have been desired at 
that juncture. Her cries for help alarmed 
the coachman in his turn—he was but a sim- 
ple young rustic after all, his father’s under- 
study, and with his father’s hat on his shoul.- 
ders—and frightened the horses, which set 
off along the bumpy road at a tremendous 
pace, swinging the carriage right and left in 
an alarming manner, and pitching Mrs. Gar- 
wood about most unceremoniously until she 
flung her arms round her son, and clung to 
him in sheer despair. 

‘Oh! the Lord help us; we shall be spilt, 
or go over a precipice, or something. We're 
close to Jackson’s Gap here, ain’t we? Oh, 
Mike, help us—somehow—will you!” 

“Sit still,” said Mike, sternly. 

** Sit still—you—fool! How ean I sit still 
now—the—horses have taken fright! Yah! 

we shall both be out in a minute—hold me 





tight—catch hold of anything—don’t let me 
go, for mercy’s sake. Ob, I’m a miserable 
sinner—a poor, miserable sinner, Mike!” she 


cried; ‘‘and— Oh! we're out, by gosh!’ 

But the horses kept their feet, and the ve- 
hicle did not overturn, despite some formid 
able swirls and bumps over deep ruts and 
stones, and after a while, the road being up 
hill, the pace slackened, and the danger was 
over. Mrs. Garwood breathed again, and re- 
laxed her hold of her son, who had sat un- 
concerned by the imminence of the danger. 

‘**Pooh!” said Mrs. Garwood. ‘“I]—I 
haven't had such a scare since your father 
chased me once all round the bedstead with 
a carving-knife in his hand. He had had 
D. T., and you were only a little kid, and he 
had knocked you into the fireplace to begin 
with. He did not mean it—didn’t know 
what he was doing, poor chap. Ah, we were 
a united family then, not each against each, 
us we are now. We— Look here, you hum 
bugging coachman,” she screamed out, * if 
you use that whip again to the horses, upon 
my soul I'll get out and walk, if it’s fifty 
miles on. I’m not used to these larks.” 

‘**Can’t you keep silent?” said Mike, sharp- 
ly. ‘‘Haven’t you the sense to hold your 
tongue?” 

‘* Don’t know as I have.” 

‘Did you get drink at the White Lion?’ 
“7 brought a little refreshment with me 
that’s all—and I have been a bit put out, and 

it’s got into my head a little.” 

‘Where's the drink?” 

“Oh, your nerves are upset, are they, 
though you did pretend to take it so coolly? 
Well, I never had malice—I never did 
Here, catch hold. Take a good swig, and 
pass it on, and give the coachman some too, 
if you like, though a bigger idiot I never 
came across, mind you.” 

She produced a flask from the depths of a 
capacious pocket, and put it into the hands 
of her son, who immediately threw it into 
the roadway, where it shivered into a hun 
dred pieces. Mrs. Garwood gave another 
sharp scream, and even made a frantic claw 
at her son’s face, but he caught her by the 
wrist, 

‘*You will drink no more to-night,” Mike 
said. 

She cowered away from him; her old fears 
had returned, or his manner was impressive 
and subdued her. She began to whimper 
shortly afterward. 

‘You're angry with me.” 

“Tam angry with all the world,” was the 
impatient answer. 

* Ah, that’s a nice feeling; but I’ve had it 
myself more than once. But, Mike dear,” 
she said, ‘‘you needn’t be cross with me. 
I've done you no harm. I’ve come to Pen- 
gavissy for your good, so help me.” 

‘*My good?” 

gialhs FO Ag 

** How’s that?” 

“Your father sent me. A friend of his 
found out where you were, by the notice 
stuck up on the door of your paint shop, and 
he gave me a five-pound note to come down 
and bring a message from him. The first 
fiver I’ve had out of him, the stingy rip—all 
at once—for gord knows how long. And the 
Lord forgive me, ducky,” she cried; ‘* but it 
struck me, all of a sudden like, that I’d been 
done, and that you and he had planned to 
get rid of me down here, and that that man 
Was in it too—the josser on the box, I mean. 
And I Jost my nerves, and screamed and 
kicked up a row. Don’t mind that now, 
child. That’s why you're angry with your 
only mother, I expect. Isn't it, lovey—isn’t 
it? Come, now.” 

Mike shuddered more at these tones of en- 
dearment than at all the past reproaches which 
had been levelled at him; and had the mo 
ther been looking more closely into his face, 
she would, even in the darkness, have been 
doubtful of his lowering countenance. 

‘*My father sent you, then?” 

‘Ten 

‘Where is he?” 

“In Pilchardtown by this time.” 

‘*Pilchardtown?” 

‘*So he says; but he'll say anything. 
You're not obliged to believe him.” 

‘*And his message?” 

**Tt’s all written out. 


I've got it in black 
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and white for you. I haven't lost it. He 
could always trust me to do his work, dirty 
or otherwise. Jem Garwood —TI will say 
that of him—always knew his customers. 
Ah! a clever fellow—poor old hateful, sav- 
age, stuck-up Jemmy!” she cried, vindictive- 
ly; “and obliged to come to me at last to 
help him—the likes of that, now!” 

‘‘T shall understand something of 
when I read his letter. Where is it?” 

‘* You can’t read it here.” 

“*Give it me.” 

*T’ll give it to you at the railway station, 
where there’s a light.” 

‘Give it me now!” Mike shouted at her. 

“Oh, good heavens! what a temper you've 
got,” said the mother; ‘‘and you were al- 
ways so full of fun, so ready with a laugh and 
a good joke, when you were a boy. That’s 
why they liked you in Choke Street, and 
were sorry to lose you. Nothing riled you 
long then. Nothing set you against me, or 
your father, or anybody. I don’t seem even 
to remember so much as a cross word. And 
now you can pile it on, and no mistake!” 

‘The letter—the letter,” he said, impa- 
tiently. 

‘‘Oh! there you are,” she cried; ‘and 
much good may it do you—curse you!” 

She drew a crumpled letter from her pock- 
et and thrust it into his hand. He held the 
missive tightly, and said not a word more 
till the railway station was reached, and he 
and his mother were out of the carriage, and 
standing in the booking office, two objects 
of considerable attention to the station-mas- 
ter and the one railway porter of this out-of- 
the-way station on the Cornish line. 

Mrs. Garwood sat down, and her son went 
under the gas jet in the booking office, and 
read his father’s epistle. It was a set, stern, 
dark face under the light, and everybody 
seemed inspecting it—the two officials, the 
bedraggled mother, the flyman peering in at 
the open door, and who was still interested, 
though he had been paid handsomely and 
dismissed, and one passenger in a smock- 
frock who was going their way by rail too. 

‘““We change at the next station for the 
London up train?” Mike said to the station- 
master, suddenly. 

‘Yes, sir.” 

“* And the next train to Pilehardtown?” 

‘* There's nothing to Pilchardtown to-night 
from here. You might catch the down train 
at the junction. It’s worth trying—it’s al 
ways a bit late.” 

‘Thank you. Yes, we'll try.” 

When the station-master, who was evi- 
dently a general utility man, had shut him- 
self into a small cupboard, and opened a pi 
geon-hole therein to sell his tickets, Mrs, Gar 
wood crept to the side of her son again, 
slowly, even nervously. 

‘You are going to him, after all?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Without me, then, after all your prom- 
ises?” 

‘*No, with you.” 
‘Tle won’t have me. 


this 


I daren’t go near 


him—lI daren’t face him; and you said 

I said ‘you and I together,’ mother. 
You and Land he, it is now. Now and for 
ever,’ was the slow and almost solemn an- 
swer 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


ONCE MORE UNITED. 


Tre letter which James Garwood had in- 
dited to his son, and forwarded by special 
messenger in the shape of Mrs. Garwood, 
was a strange epistle indeed. It was no 
wonder that Mike's face was in deep shadow 
as he perused it. It was a perplexing letter, 
and not easily to be read between the lines. 
It was as mysterious as James Garwood 
himself had always been. The letter ran as 
follows, and was written in an_ excellent 
hand 


““My DEAR Mrke,—It is many years since 
you and I foregathered. We did not part, if 


(Continued on page 978, Supplement.) 


A GIRL’S HEAD. 
See illustration on front page. 

i’ Greuze were living now, what a proces- 

sion of mothers with their daughters 
would lead up to his atelier! In every white 
and gold drawing-room of the country there 
would hang a Greuze portrait of a young 
girl. 
~ No painter has ever caught more delight- 
fully the dewy freshness of youth, nor paint 
ed in a more ideal way the young girl on the 
threshold of womanhood, hesitating, but hop- 
ing, with her soul in her eyes. 

Every one is familiar with ‘La Cruche 
Cassée,” which hangs in the museum of the 
Louvre, in one form or another, and which, 
for all time, will be one of the loveliest rep- 
resentations of innocent girlhood. 

The harmony between these lovely con- 
ceptions and the tender silvery tones and 
warmth of limpid color of Greuze’s palette is 
the result of one of those happy adjustments 
of mind and matter which complete the sat- 
isfaction of the eye. 

The head of the young girl on the first page 
suggests in so many ways a girl’s head by 
Greuze in the Metropolitan Museum in the 
Central Park that one is persuaded to believe 
that they are from the same model. The po- 
sition is changed. That in the museum is 
thrown forward, with troubled, imploring 
gaze. Here it is thrown back, but there is a 
touch of sorrow, such as unfortunately does 
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not always spare girlhood, in the lifted eyes. 
So involuntarily is the resemblance suggested 
that one can almost see the white throat 
pulsing with life in the tiny threads of blue, 
the rich reddish hue of the hair, and’ the 
warm whites and grays of the drapery, which 
is disposed exactly as in the home picture. 

That is catalogued as a study for the head 
of the girl in ‘‘ The Father’s Curse,” a paint- 
ing in the Louvre, and one of the best known 
of the touching domestic scenes that Greuze 
has painted. 

In this picture the father drives from home 
his dissolute son. The mother weeps, the 
children cling to her knees, and this young 
girl bends forward to plead for her brother, 
with a face whose inexorable woe one does 
not easily forget. 

There is a suggestion of an upraised arm 
in the Louvre work given here, which seems 
to intimate that the painter might have tried 
various attitudes for this figure in his larger 
composition, as well as various expressions, 
for the grief in the face is not so poignant as 
that ultimately chosen. 

It should be scarcely necessary to call at- 
tention to how delightfully the engraving re- 
produces the soft melting curves and lovely 
qualities of the flesh, and with what sympa- 
thetic touch it translates the brush-work of 
the painter. But we fail sometimes to ap- 
preciate that in the self-effacement of his in- 
dividual qualities, in order to lose himself in 
the mind, soul, and hand of the artist he is to 
translate, the engraver is giving his loftiest 
service; and also to acknowledge the magical 
work of the burin, which, out of cold neu- 
tral tints, gives to us the sensation of life, col- 
or, and warmth. 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresponpent. | 


b fetes waiting to see whether the 

winter will be sufficiently rigorous to 
warrant it, furs have been laid with a lavish 
hand on garments of every description, from 
bonnets to boots, and not only on out-door gar- 
ments, but on house gowns and ball toilettes 
as well. In general, dark furs have the pre- 
ference, but chinchilla and natural beaver 
also enjoy a large measure of favor. Boas 
are still worn, but are outnumbered by col- 
larettes and palatines of a variety of forms: 
thése cross at the front, with one end longer 
than the other. Fur muffs are more popular 
than they have been in some winters, and 
while not as large as those of olden times, 
have increased in size over the fragmentary 
affairs of cloth and of lace which were in 
vogue last winter, 

Evening dresses for the coming winter 
show combinations of two or even three ma- 
terials-—silk, velvet, and gauze. The velvet 
is used for trimming the silk skirt, and some- 
times for the corsage, or only a corselet, the 
gauze forming puffed sleeves, and if there is 
a corselet,the full high or half-high under-bod- 
ice Which completes it. If figured silk is used 
for the dress, the gauze is plain; while, on the 
other hand, with a plain silk the gauze may 
be damassé or embroidered. Gold enters 
into almost all the evening toilettes in the 
embroideries, passementeries, or other orna- 
ments. Itis to some extent taking the place 
of jet, of which women were growing tired, 
and new jets are modernized by an inter- 
mixture of gold. Some early ball toilettes 
for special occasions are now in preparation. 
The skirts are straight, not very full, and 
trimmed in the rather scanty fashion in vogue 
at the time of the Restoration, with three very 
narrow ruffles, or three narrow separate puffs, 
or several flat rows of ribbon at the lower 
edge. These gowns are for young ladies, 
and are of thin fabrics, such as the pea-spotted 
or pastille-spotted tulles. The bodice is mod- 
erately décolleté, draped and crossed, and is 
trimmed at its upper edge, as the skirt is at 
the lower, with ruffles, puffs, or ribbons; the 
sleeves are short and puffed, and are almost 
met by the gloves, which are as long as ever. 
Sometimes the bodice, full but not crossed, 
is ornamented with a deep folded sash of 
silk or ribbon, which reaches up almost under 
the arms. The skirt may be slashed at the 
side, and connected there with knots of rib- 
bon to match the sash, negligently tied. 

Cloth gowns are so universally used- now 
that their popularity cannot long maintain 
its present intensity. Not only are there 
evening dresses of cloth of pale tints em- 
broidered with large bouquets in silks of a 
variety of tints, but some of the new gowns 
are actually being trimmed with lace. This 
is an incongruity which is destined to be of 
brief duration. For fatigue dresses and for 
handsome day toilettes cloth is perfect in its 
way, but its place is surely not atan evening re- 
ception. Whatcan be more distinguished than 
a dark cloth costume—bottle green, prune- 
color, or seal brown—the skirt simply made 
and untrimmed, accompanied by a cape of 
the same cloth finished at all its edges with a 
narrow band of dark fur? The bonnet ac- 
companying the costume is of the same cloth, 
faced and trimmed with velvet to match. 
The collar and the medium-sized muff are of 
the same fur which edges the cape. This is 
a truly Parisian morning toilette, worn for 
all but ceremonious calls. 

More than ever before the toilette is adapt- 
ed to the time of day and the circumstances 
in whichitis worn. Strict observance of the 
hours laid down is the price of elegance. A 
too elaborate toilette worn before four in the 
afternoon, and a too simple toilette worn after 
four, are equally reprehensible. House toi- 


lettes, in which one receives afternoon calls, 
are made in the most luxurious style, and 
may be fanciful, foreign, or historical, accord 
ing to one’s caprice. Anything in the way 
of rich material, glittering ornaments, aud 
originality of style is permitted, provided al 
ways the toilette is not worn outside of one’s 
own home. One may be costumed as an 
Orientai beauty or as Diana of Poitiers; the 
hair is dressed as one pleases; there is no 
rule but individual fancy and the good plea- 
sure of the wearer. And yet shield such toi- 
lettes as one will, something always pene- 
trates and is carried outside. It was through 
its use on in-door toilettes that gold came 
gradually into such wide general vogue in 
galloons and braiding. Then, again, as re 
gards out-door toilettes, there is a more gen 
eral observance of details. An elaborate 
bonnet with a simple tailor gown is in bad 
taste, as well as the reverse. The same rule 
of sequence applies to the wrap and gloves. 
For instance, pearl gray kid gloves may be 
worn with a handsome visiting toilette after 
four o'clock, but are incompatible with a 
morning costume, 

In corsages the variety is extreme. There 
are no longer any, so to speak, entirely high 
The least that can be done with a corsage is 
to open it at the throat on a tiny plastron of 
a different fabric or color. Then come the 
throng of chemisettes, guimpes, vests, and 
yokes with which the majority are provided 
Then there are the full-draped corsages, 
which are made décolleté as well as high. 
A favorite trimming for a full low evening 
corsage is an ostrich feather band around the 
top. Accompanying this there are clusters 
of small tips on the skirt and around the 
armhole, and frequently the fan is made of 
feathers to match. Some of the new cor- 
sages set all conventional rules at naught. 
Here, for example, is a dress which looks 
like a quantity of seamless drapery, and 
leaves the beholder completely mystified as 
to how the wearer got within. A high cor- 
sage, long sleeves, and the back breadths of 
the skirt are of velvet. Over this incomplete 
dress is cast a quantity of very supple silk, 
which covers all the front of the dress, is 
caught up on the right shoulder, front and 
back, is draped so as to show the upper part 
of the velvet corsage, and hangs in broad 
pleats down the right side of:the skirt. 

What might under ordinary circumstances 
appear quite a commonplace material or 
color can be transformed by skilful treat 
ment into something entirely original. The 
change can be wrought in this wise with a 
quantity of narrow velvet ribbon of a darker 
shade than the plain-colored material which 
itis totrim, The side of the skirt is slashed, 
and along the slashed edges are five’or seven 
rows of ribbon; between them a panel is set 
underneath, covered with bias rows of rib 
bon from top to bottom. The bodice has 
sleeves which are full at the top and close at 
the wrist, and these sleeves are ‘‘zebraed” 
from top to bottom; the left front of the bod- 
ice is also ‘‘zebraed,” the right side, which 
crosses diagonally over it, being plain and 
merely bordered with ribbon, thus giving a 
suggestion of a striped under-bodice, as the 
panel hints at an under-skirt. The ribbon 
stripes can be varied indefinitely, and used in 
many of the ways in which two materials 
are combined. The combination just de 
scribed is carried out in some of the hand- 
somest fabrics, the plain fabric being re 
placed by a rich brocade with a light ground, 
and the ribbon-striped parts by velvet. Bro- 
cade with party-colored flowers on a mastic 
ground is combined with lichen green velvet 
in a rich dinner gown, of which the bodice 
may be entirely or partially décolleté. 

A pretty dress for girls of twelve to four- 
teen is of cloth in medium tints. Skirt and 
bodice are pleated, the bodice confined by a 
leather belt. The bodice extends about as 
high as a corset, and is filled out above with 
cloth of a darker shade. The sleeves are of 
the darker color, and so likewise are the cape 
and the fur-trimmed muff and toque. 

EMMELINE RAYMOND 


A WORD TO A WIFE. 

v, a wife wants a peaceful atmosphere and 

the same unlimited adoration that she had 
from the individual who was her lover in her 
earlier days, one of her first endeavors must 
be to retain it by in some measure deserving 
it. One of the first things for her to attend 
to in that line is that of keeping the house 
hold and other expenses entirely within the 
sum that she and her husband have decided 
to be fit and proper; and a system that will 
insure that having been established, to let 
her husband’s pocket rest in peace, to ask for 
no more money, and to have none of those 
trifling, teasing expenses of which each sin- 
gle amount is small, but the sum is compar 
atively enormous. One of the next things 
for her to do is to remember that a well- 
fed man is vastly better and more amiable, 
healthier and happier, than one poorly nour 
ished, and to govern her table and her cook 
ery accordingly; and if the effort causes dif- 
ficulty with her servants, to let him know 
nothing of it; and if she has no servants, to 
husband her strength in other ways, and to 
make the work easy for herself by a system- 
atic procedure—a day for this duty, and an 
other for that; a place for everything, and 
everything in its place. It would be a poor 
sort of husband that would not appreciate 
this effort, and meet it more than half-way. 
That business attended to, a wise wife will 
try and keep up with her husband's tone of 
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thought and with his reading, and will bring 
forward subjects for conversation and discus 
sion not altogether personal, omitting scan 
dals and fashions, making herself so com 
panionable and agreeable to him intellectual 
ly that he will not need to go elsewhere for 
such society. Still another point for her to 
consider is that of the exercise of as much 
courtesy to her husband as she was wont to 
use toward him in the days when it pleased 
her to think she attracted him; never, more- 
over, to let him see that in anything she feels 
herself better than he, conscious that there is 
no quality sweeter in a woman than humil 
ity; undoubtedly the fact remains that in 
many ways she 7s better than he, but it will 
not help him at all to have that fact thrust 
upon him, for we all wish to live up to our 
reputations, and if he thinks he is a faultless 
husband, he will try to continue so. 

And then, as her husband is mortal, she is 
to remember that fact,and not be surprised 
and manifest her surprise at his want of per 
fection, remembering also her own want of 
it, and the possibility that she too may have 
fallen short of an ideal. Itis a good plan for 
her to remember that she pleases not so much 
by brilliancy as by charm, and therefore not 
attempt to dazzle this husband by a supe 
rior wit and knowledge, which, after all, mi:vy 
not be hers, but to put herself in the attitude 
of listening and learning from him whenever 
that is possible; and if upon the occasion of 
any argument she should allow him to con 
vinee her, by not assuming a hostile frame 
of mind immediately, and by not insisting 
upon the last word herself, she might find that 
she had won more as a wife than 
lost as an advocate or a conversationalist 
It may be felt base and unworthy and of the 
nature of old harem usages to endeavor to 
charm, but, all the same, her whole domes 
tic well-being lies in the fact that she does 
charm. And whether she charms or not, 
a wife's duty, first of all, is to make home 
happy and attractive, and attention to a few 
points like these is one of the quickest 
easiest ways of meeting that duty 


she has 


and 


ARTISTIC DRESS. 
BY FRANCES M 
I. 
peor fifty years there has been uncé 
ing remonstrance from the physicians 
of this nation against the habits of their 
wives and daughters in contracting the 
beautiful female torso according to the de 
mands of custom. Physical law has been 
carefully explained; the benefits of obedience 
faithfully rehearsed; the penalties of infrac 
tion frankly. illustrated. 

Educators, glowing with hope for the fu 
ture of the girlhood developing under their 
instruction, have been saddened by the sure 
prospect that social customs and convention 
al dress will destroy so much of the vigor, 
the brightness, the beauty, and power for 
good which should bless the world. 

And artists, how they have groaned over 
the difficulty of securing finely developed 
forms from which to learn to draw the most 
difficult as well as the most beautiful object 
in all God’s creation! How they have been 
put to their wits’ end to find some excuse to 
hide the deformed outlines of a sitter, whose 
portrait, to please her, must include the fit 
of her very latest dress! 

Thousands of women having entered sana 
toriums to recover lost health, have left them 
with marked respect for uniforms that allow 
ed healthful exercise in the open air or phys 
ical effort in-doors at vastly reduced expen 
diture of nerve and vitality. 

Thoughtful women everywhere have long- 
ed for such convenience, such comfort, as 
they see their brothers enjoy in clothing suit- 
ed to the duties and exertions of modern life 

There is a circle of English women de 
voted to the promotion of rational dress, at 
the head of whom is Lady Harberton. There 
is another company, who at an earlier date, 
in their own homes, adopted artistic cos 
tumes modelled largely from Greek drapery 
These had the courage of their opinions, and 
still give later comers needed countenance 
and example. To these women, or rath 
er to their artist relatives, are we indebted 
for the improved dyes that have delighted 
our eyes for the last decade 

There has been a marked increase in popu 
lar appreciation of out-door sports for both 
young men and young women. Boating 
and tennis suits, which make such sports 
possible, have come to be almost indispensa- 
ble in the wardrobes of our young people 

Since the Philadelphia Centennial Ex 
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hibition there has been diffused through 
every hamlet in our land a knowledge of 
home decoration Hardly a viliage is so 


backward that it has not a student learning 
at out For every set of fingers 
dabbling in paint or embroidery is an awak 
ened sense of higher standards of beauty as 
they are suggested by the plaster casts of the 
class-room and by photographs. 

In the pages of the Bazar for years Em- 
meline Raymond has reported what is worn 
in Paris. From her broad outlook she dis 
cerns the subtle influences mirrored by the 
glass of fashion. She has repeatedly told us 
that, as the seasons go by, new forms become 
popular without displacing those that pre 
vailed before, until now she tells us that there 
are almost as many styles as wearers 

Years ago a writer in the Woman’s Jour- 
nal gleaned what she called ‘‘ Comfort from 
the Fashion Books,” largely from this corre- 
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spondent of the Bazar. That invitation 
toward individuality in dress was wel- 
come to many souls longing for better 
things in the way of clothing. 

All these circumstances, all this wide- 
spread contemporary interest, have made 
the time ripe for an artistic consideration 
of the problem, the solution of which 
shall give girls the chance for vigor that 
boys enjoy, that shall make the daily 
duties of young women students and 
young women workers less disastrous to 
health and beauty, and that shall produce 
more finely clothed women than the world 
has ever seen. 

We deplore the scant success of instruc- 
tion in the laws of hygiene and appeals 
to the moral sense in checking the evils 
of tight dressing. We believe there is a 
better way to secure the desired result— 
a way, if not so direct, more likely to win. 
A society has been organized in Chicago 
during the last few years whose efforts, 
we believe, will be crowned with greater 
success than certain most faithful, untir- 
ing efforts made in the past. 

If young girls, secure in the charm of 
youthfulness, forget its breyjty. and fool- 
ishly ignore the means of preserving it, 
none are irresponsive to the thought of 
enhancing that charm. No woman any- 
where but desires to look well in the eyes 
of others, no one but would be glad to 
look better in the eves of those she loves, 
and best in the eyes of one who loves her. 

Believing that there can be no beauty 
without health, and no highest human 
beauty without moral and spiritual excel- 
lence, we are confident that in aiming to 
attain beauty of form and face and clothing 
we shall inevitably secure also the other 


so-much-to-be-desired objects. At least 
our society has begun to work upon such 
lines, and is encouraged by the success 
already won. 

The follies of fashion have been so per- 
sistently commented upon that the whole 
subject of dress is overlaid with a measure 
of contempt. While the need of clothes 
and of new ones is every where recognized, 
the dignity of raiment and its expression 
of the individuality of the wearer have 
been quite overlooked. When dress shall 
come to be regarded as the outcome of 
character, as a medium for the expression 
of artistic taste, and only a necessary, 
convenient, and beautiful accessory to 
highest usefulness, then the time devoted 
to its study will not be considered wasted, 
nor will thoughtful care for its design be 
the synonyme for frivolity. 

A lecture of Annie Jenness Miller was 
the occasion which developed much latent 
thought and enthusiasm in the city of 
Chicago, since organized for a definite 
artistic object. With sixty-five members 
at the beginning, the society has grown to 
three hundred. Interest has widened and 
deepened. Lectures and essays upon top- 
ics connected with its aims have been 
heard. Private and club classes have been 
formed in the Delsarte theory of expres- 
sion under qualified instructors. Under 
garments containing whalebone and steel 
have been laid aside, and artistic clothes 
have been adopted. Mutual countenance 
and support have given the needed en- 
couragement to appear in an unconven- 
tional dress. 

The object of the society as defined in 
its constitution is ‘‘mutual help toward 
learning the highest standards of physi- 





cal development, and mutual counsel tow- 
ard realizing those standards in practical 
life.” In other words, that the members 
will try td teach each other what a beau- 
tiful, well-developed, symmetrical human 
body is, how it may be attained, and how 
it may be clothed in an attractive manner. 
It means, carried to ultimate purpose, such 
exercise prescribed by suitable experts as 
has made Dr. Sargent’s school in Boston 
famous; such grace of motion as a know- 
ledge of the principles of Delsarte can give. 
It means, eventually, such artistic design- 
ing of costumes as shall clothe every woman 
in such garments as shall set forth her own 
natural beauty; as shall conceal or lessen 
the unhappy effect of every infelicitous 
feature; such as shall be suited to the con- 
dition, the duties, the circumstances of each 
wearer, 

Its name is ‘‘ The Society for the Pro- 
motion of Physical Culture and Correct 
Dress.” Not reform dress, we deprecate 
the word, but correct dress—artistic dress, 
which must be an improvement, which 
must be healthful, which must be comfort- 
able. The greater, beauty, including the 
less, comfort, health, utility. 

Physical culture and correct dress de- 
mand personal exercise and personal study. 
The society does not expect to evolve in 
some magical way a suitable form for all 
its members, so that they can be well dress- 
ed, all alike in the street, all alike in the 
house in a different way, and all alike at an 
evening entertainment in a still different 
way. This would be to constitute itself an 
arbiter of fashion, prescribing definite pat- 
terns to be copied by all alike, by the short 
and stout, the tall and slender. 

Its work is educational. It seeks to in- 
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form its members about the highest stand- 
ards of beauty in classic sculpture and mod- 
ern art. It aims to inspire the wish and the 
determination to grow in physique more 
like such standards. To study art princi- 
ples and then to use them is the only way 
to enable a woman to adjust her dress to 
the demands of beauty. 

But not this alone. The most artistic 
dress is lost, worse than lost, on a figure 
lacking uprightness, proper pose, proper 
development. These last are to be sought 
by out-door exercise, by gymnastics prop- 
erly prescribed, by Delsarte movements, by 
a well-regulated diet and bathing. 

In future articles we propose to give the 
course of study suggested by the society, 
and some of the results already realized, 
and later to present several lectures and 
papers enjoyed at regular meetings. 


PARISIAN VISITING COSTUME. 


5 ig views are given of the cavalier 

mantle, a new short cloak designed by 
Worth to accompany a fur-trimmed velvet 
gown. This picturesque wrap is of dark 
brown velours frappé, lined with light yel- 
lowish-beige cloth, which comes into full 
view when the long front of the garment 
is thrown gracefully over the shoulder. 
Passementerie of fine jet beads forms a 
Medici collar, epaulettes, and fringe. Im- 
perial Russian sable of dark brown tones 
borders the wrap and lines the high collar. 
The halo hat, one of Virot’s models, has a 
brim of black velvet and a ruche resting on 
the hair; the soft crown is of yellow cloth, 
and the garniture of black ostrich feathers 
with a high aigrette. 





CAVALIER MANTLE. 
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EMOTION SHE HAD NEVER FELT, BEGAN ‘HOME, SWEET HOME.’’—Drawn by © 
{[Sce Story, “ THe Musicran,” Pace 958. | 
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AT FIVE OCLOCK. 
ND so the day is over, 
£ And it's time for a cup of tea: 
feel like the veriest rover 
Who returns successfully ! 


“ 


_ 


shopped to such satisfaction ; 
My new hat is so neat; 
My gown will spread distraction 
Among the girls I meet. 


“T've found the loveliest notions 
For making Christmas things; 
I'll return all Tom's devotions 
With ‘cute embroiderings. 


“Ah, if only that ring were Anna! 

Just the friend I long to see > 

I shall tell her in what manner 
I discouraged Dudie Leigh. 


“Oh, aren’t you a perfect treasure 
To think of me at five ?— 

The hour of coziest leisure 
IIuman beings can contrive! 


How merrily burns the fire 
Behind its glittering dogs! 

How the kettle’s steam mounts higher, 
Like Narragansett fogs! 


“Shall I brew the Flowers of Pekoe, 
Or the wayward Caravan ? 

For my daintiest cup I'll seek—oh, 
Here it is, dear Nan! 


‘Yes, this ring means that it’s Tom, dear! 
He will be here right away. 
OF ail my comings home, dear, 
The happiest came to-day.” 
Rosk Hawrnorne Larturop. 


THE MUSICIAN. 
BY HAMILTON ORMSBEE. 

; N OTHER! mother!” called Farmer Bil- 

4 lings as he came in from the post-of- 
fice, stamping the snow from his boots at the 
back door, ‘*what do you s’pose Philander 
Curtis has gone and done now?” 

‘I’m sure I do’ know. Poor cracked 


ereatur! He hain’t ben gittin’ married, has 
he?” 
‘*No; but he’s spent a heap sight more 


money, and foolisher, to boot. 
bought a pianna.” 

‘A pianna? Waal,I dovum! That's the 
wust yit! Be you sure it’s so, pa?” 

‘*Sartin, mother—sartin. It come off them 
new-fangled railroad cars from Boston this 
very afternoon, an’ Philander an’ Reuben was 
to the village with the ox sled to draw it 
home. It took six of us to load the thing, 
an’ Philander kep’ runnin’ round like a hen 
with her head cut off, layin’ quilts an’ buf- 
fler-skins, ‘so it shouldn’t git jarred,’ he 
said. He couldn’t ’a’ ben more partic’lar 
‘bout jogglin’ the works if it had ben a bran’- 
new clock. There’s comin’ a man from Pel- 
ham to tune the thing, an’ I reckon then we'll 
all go up an’ hear it a-goin’.” 

“Waal, that doos beat all, pa. He kin 
play the fiddle, an’ the big fiddle, an’ the 
gittar, and the clarrynet, an’ the’ wa'n’t none 
of ‘em good enough for im. ’Fore Minnie 
King give ‘im the mitten, he was content to 
play the melodeon for her to sing by. I 
know he was dreadful cut up about Minnie, 
but I didn’t s’pose he’d do anything so mortal 
foolish. Howsomeve1, I’m kind o’ glad, so 
fur’s I’m concerned. I allus did hanker to 
hear a pianna, an’ I reckon they'll have a 
kind of a house-warmin’ for’t. Minnie ’ll be 
there, of course. She’s ben takin’ lessons 
to Pelham, an’ ought to be consid’able sm: art 
at the business. But she’s dreadful lazy an’ 
slack-twisted ‘bout everything except music. 
Philander had a mighty narrer ’sc ape, if he 
only had sense enough to know it. 

Pianos were not common in rural New 
England in the fifties, and Philander Cur- 
tis’s was the first one to be brought to Hack 
lyburny. Other neighbors were as ignorant 
of the instrument as Mrs. Billings, and the 
evening on which it was first shown is still 
recalled in.the village. Every family in the 
neighborhood had dropped in, and people 
walked admiringly about the great shining 
case, while some of the bolder spirits occa- 
sionally struck the keys. Whenever Philan- 
der appeared there were eager requests to 
‘‘give us a tune,” but the young man de- 
clined with a mysterious air that whetted cu- 
riosity. 

‘‘Phile can play the thing if anybody 
can,” whispered Mrs. Everest to Mrs. Bil- 
lings, ‘‘an’ I don’t see what he’s hangin’ off 
for.” 

‘It’s all of a piece with his queerness,” 
replied Mrs. Billings, impatiently. ‘‘ Cur'us 
that Philander should be so clean upset "bout 
music. Lyddy an’ Reuben an’ Abigail an’ 
Phcebe have got just as much sense as other 
folks, for all they sing in the choir, but Phi- 
Jander’s an odd case. I don’t see what Dea- 
con Curtis went an’ bought that great world- 
ly lookin’ thing for anyhow. Mis’ Curtis give 
in to me that it cost most six hundred dol- 
lars, an’ I know she thinks it’s terrible fool- 
ish. She kind o’ carried the idee that the 
deacon wouldn't ’a’ done it if Philander 
hadn't took on so ’bout Minnie King's goin’ 
off to Pelham. His father wanted to do 
something to make him contented.” 

‘** Ain’t it cur'us?” murmured Mrs. Ever- 
est. ‘‘ They say Phile wanted to give up the 
singin’-schools when she went, but Reuben 
talked real flat-footed to him—told him he’ d 
be the laughin’-stock o' the village, an’ 
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shamed him out o’ the notion. For my part 
I think Lyddy’s enough better singer than 
Minnie. Her voice ain't so squeaky. Min- 
nie’s folks say they’re goin’ to pay her to sing 
to Pelham ’nough to pay for her lessons; but 
I don’t believe a word on’t. I think it’s 
scandalous to pay a girl to sing to meetin’ 
anyhow.” 

‘**T should think Mis’ Curtis would be aw- 
ful tickled that she wouldn't have Philan- 
der,” rejoined Mrs. Billings. ‘‘The inster- 
ment’s cheap if they git rid o’ havin’ Minnie 
King in the family by means on’t.” 

**Good land! there she is this minute!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Everest, pointing excitedly into 
the nextroom. ‘The forward thing, to come 
back here dressed up that way! 

‘‘Oh, I told pa she'd come,” chimed in Mrs. 
Billings, craning her neck forward to catch 
a glimpse of the new arrival. ‘‘ Philander 
would be jest fool enough to ask her, an’ 
nothin’ would suit her better’n to come an’ 
make a splurge. Her aunt’s prob'ly give her 
some clothes by this time, an’ I s’pose she'll 
cut a bigger swath than ever. Yes, she’s got 
a silk dress on, sure’s I’m alive, an’ John King 
poorer than Job’s turkey ever was. 

What the two curious women saw was a 
pretty girl of about twenty, with yellow hair 
coiled on top of a well-poised head, and a 
round weak face, of which the eyes were the 
best feature. They were of deep blue, shaded 
by long lashes, and looked as if they might 
express the tenderness of Elaine or the pas- 
sion of Guinevere. What they did express 
was pleased vanity. Minnie had felt since 
she crossed the threshold that she was a more 
important person in the little village than 
she had ever been in her life, and the know- 
ledge was like wine to her spirit. She was 
beginning to feel repaid for the long, stupid 
ride in Philander’s cutter. Philander had 
tried to make love to her again, and Minnie 
had never before found his big hands and 
awkward clothes so repulsive as since her 
taste of the life of the large town. The 
chance to sing in the largest Pelham church 
had recently come to her, and the idea of 
passing her life in her native Hacklyburny 
seemed simply unbearable. She had been 
vexed that she had promised to go back even 
for a day or two, but she now began to see 
that the introduction of the Curtis piano was 
a greater event than she had imagined, and 
that she was its central figure. She caught 
the intent glances with which the eyes of her 
old neighbors ran up and down the breadths 
of her pretty dress, and her spirits rose. 

Just then Philander brushed past her, ask- 
ing, in an excited whisper, ‘‘ Will you be 
ready in a minute?” and stepped in beside 
the piano. Making such a bow as boys used 
to execute when they ‘‘spoke pieces” at dis- 
trict school exhibitions, he said, pompously: 
“Ladies and gentlemen, this instrument 
will now be dedicated by Miss Minnie King. 
I suppose she’s about as good a player and 
singer as there is to Pelham, and she has 
kindly consented to favor us with a few 
pieces.” 

The faces of the women were agog with 
interest. The young men nudged each oth- 
er, and one of them whispered, ‘I guess 
Phile kind o’ cale’lates to shine up to her 
agin, hey?” 

His companion replied in the same half- 
audible tone, ““’Twon’t do no good; she 
won't never look at Aim,” and then stopped, 
terror-stricken lest he might be interrupting 
the ‘‘ exercises. 

Minnie was not sensitive to the awkward- 
ness of the introduction. Indeed, she was 
more impressed by the fact that Philander 
could ‘‘ make a speech,” even a short one, 
than by anything he had ever done, and her 
rejection of him took on added importance 
from that fact. She did not consider the 
reference to herself more flattering than the 
occasion demanded, and she came in smiling 
and seated herself at the key-board. ‘‘ The 
Battle of Prague” was still the fashionable 
display ‘‘ piece ” of young ladies in provincial 


towns. Minnie had just ‘‘taken” it, and as 
she rattled through its dismal diminished 


sevenths and noisy left-hand cannonade, the 
eyes of her audience opened in astonishment. 
Her proud parents glowed with pleasure, and 
poor Philander was back in his delicious, 
painful thrall. He knew that his stumpy 
fingers could never make their way through 
such difficulties, and for him Minnie King, 
with her shining hair, became as much a di- 
vinity as was ever Essipoff or Aus der Ohe 
to a more experienced enthusiast. After 
Minnie played she sang, and then she played 
again, until her scanty store of music was 
exhausted, and the piano fell under less ex- 
perienced fingers. Every one who had ever 
coaxed a bar of music from any instrument 
whatever was brought Pete | to “try his 
hand,” even if he could do no more than 
pick out a familiar tune haltingly with one 
finger. The combinations were sometimes 
startling, as when five performers thumped 

‘Greenville” from different portions of the 
key-board in attempted unison; but the audi- 
tors were delighted, and good Deacon Curtis 
felt that he had added a new and pleasing 
dignity to his home, of greater value than 
even the reputation of having money in the 
new Pelham bank would have been. At 
length Philander suggested that they sing. 
‘* Hamburg” and “ balerma” lent a touch of 
their own dignity to the evening, and the 
guests went home with the noble strains of 
**Old Hundred ” in their ears. 

When Minnie returned to town and her 
choir, Philander was more wretched than be- 
fore. Le would not or could not give up 


hope. He tried to see Minnie, but was met 
with brusque rebuffs. He went to Pelham 
one Sunday and attended the church where 
she sang. The church,a new one, with Gothic 
roof and stained-glass windows, was more 
imposing than anything which, with his lim- 
ited experience, Philander had imagined, and 
he sank timidly into a side pew. The well- 
dressed people, who knelt before they took 
their seats, impressed him, and by the time 
the prelude, on the first pipe organ he had 
ever heard, was ended, Philander was strick- 
en with wonder tinged with awe. The sim- 
ple chants to which the Episcopal service was 
sung seemed very wonderful to him, and 
when, in the Te Deum, Minnie sang a long 
solo, he felt sure that such music had never 
been heard before. He repeated the curious 
intoxication in the evening, though to stay he 
had to pay the board of himself and his horse 
ata hotel. Then he returned to the farm to 
dream of the girl with the beautiful voice, 
whose face he thought fair as the face of an 
angel. Pelham and the Episcopal Church 
were as far outside the lives of the simple 
Hacklyburny farmers then as New York 
would be of their sons to-day, and Philander’s 
visit was so widely discussed, and brought 
upon him such merciless ridicule, that he 
never dared to repeat it; but he cherished 
his dream in his heart. The dimly seen man- 
gers, as he fed his horses in winter mornings, 
took on the outlines of the Christ Church 
choir loft. As he hoed corn at noonday, the 
oriole in the neighboring maple sang, ‘‘ When 
Thou tookest upon Thee to deliver man”; 
and in the joyous morning chorus of robins 
in the apple-trees, he heard, ‘‘When Thou 
hadst overcome the sharpness of death, Thou 
didst open, didst open, the kingdom, the 
kingdom of heaven to all believers.” 

Philander was awakened from this deli- 
cious revery by Minnie’s marriage to a Pel- 
ham merchant, and thereafter he frequently 
saw her name in the Pelham paper as singing 
at this or that concert or church entertain- 
ment. He preserved every one of the notices 
carefully, telling himself bitterly that he had 
aright tosomuch. But Minnie ignored her 
org toe friends as she rose in the world, 
and Philander never mentioned her name, 
knowing that he would invite either sneers 
at her or ridicule for himself. 

Then the great war came, and with it rapid 
changes in Pelliam and Hacklyburny. Reu- 
ben went to the front, and Philander staid at 
home to care for the last days of his father 
and mother. The pitiless family council de- 
clared that ‘‘ Philander was not fit for a sol- 
dier,” and the young man responded, in bit- 
terness and humiliation of spirit, that he was 
not fit for anything. ‘‘Why can’t I be a 
musician ? ?” he pleaded over and over again. 

‘IT have no heart for any other work.” The 
fathers of that day were ignorant and intol- 
erant of the artistic temperament, and = 
Deacon Curtis turned an impatient ear to 
Philander’s pleas for more instruction. Like 
many another man of his generation, he spoil- 
ed a possible artist to make a poor farmer, 
and Philander had neither the energy nor the 
indifference to the family wishes to go from 
home and force his way. His piano was 
neglected, as simpler instruments had been, 
when he had acquired such proficiency as lay 
within the reach of his stiff fingers. He did 
his monotonous daily round of farm work as 
well as a man could do it with his head in 
the clouds, and he solaced himself by train- 
ing and leading the village choir. 

A regiment went to the front from Pelham, 
and its colonel was Minnie King’s husband. 
With the departure of the troops, Minnie went 
to New York to support herself by singing; 
and she went gladly, for her married life had 
been both improvident and unhappy. Reu- 
ben Curtis and Colonel Burnham were killed 
in the Wilderness. Deacon Curtis and his 
wife sunk away under the blow, and were 
Jaid to rest. The two younger Curtis sisters 
married, and Philander and Lydia lived on 
together in the old homestead. Philander 
became crippled by the heavy expenses of 
war-time, and when his married sisters de- 
manded their portion of the estate, the old 
place was left staggering under a heavy mort- 
gage. 

The world went well with Mrs. Burnham. 
Her voice proved valuable in New York. 
She pursued her work with the zest of un- 
satisfied ambition, and after a time passed 
from choir singing to the concert stage. She 
had long since dropped all connection with 
the home of her childhood, but Philander 
managed to see occasional printed notices of 
her singing, and to keep himself informed of 
the various steps in her progress. Philan- 
der’s own latest hobby was a brass band. He 
had tired of his little singing-school as he had 
tired of his violin and piano; but a factory 
having been built in Hacklyburny, which 
brought in young men, he induced them to 
buy ‘band instruments, and volunteered to 
teach them. With two band rehearsals week- 
ly, Philander’s farming became utterly de- 
moralized, but he had never been so happy 
in his life. 

No band was ever formed under more un- 
promising conditions; but, thanks to Philan- 
der’s perseverance, harmony in a crude form 
did at last come out of discord, and the Cur- 
tis Cornet Band stood forth an ‘accomplished 
fact. It had been invited to play in Snow- 
don, a neighboring village, on Decoration 
Day. The proudest moment of Philander’s 
life was when, with his band in new and 
shining caps, he marched at the head of that 
patriotic little procession to the village ceme- 
tery. No Frenchman ever wore the cross of 
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the Legion of Honor more proudly than this 
Yankee with the grizzling hair and beard 
heard the hearty ‘‘ Done fust-rate, Phile,” 
with which the master of ceremonies grasped 
his hand when the services were over, In- 
vitations for the Fourth of July followed, 
and the fame of the Curtis Cornet Band was 
spreading beyond the narrow Hacklyburny 
Valley, when an incident occurred which 
brought it under the notice of the Pelham 
newspapers, and turned the eye of the county 
upon it. 

The concert company to which Mrs. Burn- 
ham belonged was announced to appear in 
Pelham. ‘The “star” was a great violinist, 
and Philander read with throbbing pulses 
the advertisement in the Pelham 7ribune, 
‘*Supported by the following eminent ar 
tists: Madame Minna Burnham, soprano—” 
Philander saw no more. An idea had flash- 
ed upon him. The Curtis Cornet Band 
should visit Pelham that-evening, and after 
the concert should serenade the singer, as a 
tribute from her native town. It was an 
honor of which even so fine a singer as Min- 
nie King (Philander always thought of her 
by this name) would be proud, and it would 
bring the playing of the Curtis Cornet Band 
before the great town. The band members 
took up the exciting suggestion with inter- 
est, and in the exaltation of soul attending 
the long and frequent rehearsals Philan- 
der composed a *‘ Minnie Waltz,” to be first 
played at the eventful serenade. Philander 
had never seen a waltz, but he knew that 
music written in °4 time was so named. 
Philander’s waltz was a joy to his soul, be- 
cause it contained a change of key, and he 
felt, with a secret thrill, that this triumph of 
modulation might some day cause his name 
to be printed like those of the composers 
named in his little band-book. With closed 
eyes he could read, 


| THE MINNIE WALTZ 
CURTIS 





across a title-page. 

The concert night came at length. The 
instruments and caps of the Curtis Cornet 
Band had been carefully put away in a 
humble hotel on a side street, and at seven 
o'clock a farmer with beard and hair heavily 
sprinkled with gray, followed by eight young 
men in paper collars, and with hair oiled to 
a careful rigidity, applied at the box-office 
of the little new ‘‘ opera-house” for ‘‘ nine 
of your best seats, close up in front.” 

The ‘‘nine best seats” were forthcoming, 
and the Curtis Cornet Band was duly install 
ed, to be stared at and commented upon by 
the gathering audience. 

The concert had begun. The tenor and 
bass had sung their opening duet, the pianist 
had hammered the key-board as if it were an 
anvil, and the audience sat waiting eagerly 
for the appearance of ‘‘ Madame Minna Burn- 
ham,” whom most of them had known before 
her ame boasted a French prefix, and when 
the stylish ‘‘Minna” had not been thought 
of. She came, and was cordially welcomed, 
though with no such uproar from any part 
of the hall as from the front chairs where 
sat the Curtis Cornet Band. The applause 
subsided at last, and as she began to sing, 
Philander feasted ears and eyes alike. Ma 
dame Burnham had the beauty of the full 
blown rose upon which the shadow of the 


hurrying to-morrow has not yet fallen. She 
suggested, as she stood with her beautiful 


bare arms holding the music she did not 
need, the glories of Cleopatra. 

More critical audiences than those of Pel- 
ham admired Minnie King at this period of her 
vareer, and it is not strange that she there re- 
ceived what the Pelham 7'rivune called ‘‘ an 
ovation.” The tumult became so great that 
the violinist started from her doze behind the 
scenes, muttering, angrily: ‘‘Do they think 
that itis 1? Are they fools, that they cheer 
like that for a nobody?” 

As Minnie came off, glowing with her tri- 
umph, ‘‘ the Madam,” as the violinist was al 
ways known in her companies, said, icily: 
‘*So this is your home, Madame Burnham. 
I wonder you did not stay here, they are so 
fond of you.” 

But a sneer was no answer to the plan- 
dits outside. It was clear that Minnie must 
sing again, and whispering to the accom- 
panist, she glided forth, her great eyes lumi- 
nous with the semblance of an emotion she 
had never felt, and began ‘“‘ Home, sweet 
Home.” Patti has since enraptured Metro 
politan audiences with that device. What 
wonder, then, that Pelham was lifted out of 
itself with enthusiasm over its one beautiful 
song-bird? But the more the audience ap- 
plauded, the more enraged became ‘‘ the Mad- 
am.” The applause did not cease after the 
singer had twice bowed her acknowledg- 
ments; but she did not reappear. Across her 
path in the wings stood the violinist, flushed 
and angry. 

‘You shall not go on!” she hissed. ‘Is 
this Madame Burnham’s company,think you? 
Have I been twenty years a star to have my 
applause stolen by m2 hired soprano? It is 
a trick, I tell you, and I will not bear it!” 

Minnie was also greatly excited, and she 
tried to push by the Madam to reach the 
stage. At that moment the manager, alarm- 


ed at the delay, rushed in, held the violinist— 
his wife—and signalled Minnie to the stage. 
But the Madam thrust her foot upon the sing- 
er’s flimsy train, and whispered, viciously, 
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‘If you sing again, you leave me on Satur- 
day night. Do you hear?” 

Then the furious star was led away. Min- 
nie walked forth, smiling, and sang ‘* Within 
a mile o’ Edinboro’ toon.” But the notes 
were sharp and shrill. 

The concert over, the function of the Cur- 
tis Cornet Band began, and Philander walked 
as if on air. The band tuned their instru- 
ments long and carefully at their little hotel, 
and then walked tremblingly forth to glory. 
There was an anxious moment, a preliminary 
toot or two on Philander’s cornet, and they 
were safely started on ‘‘ See, the Conquer- 
ing Hero Comes.” The playing quickly 
drew a crowd, but the sidewalk comments, 
if the players could have heard them, were 
anything but encouraging. Somebody rec- 
ognized Philander as from Hacklyburny, 
some one else remembered that Mrs. Burn- 
ham had come from there, and a know 
ledge of the intent of the serenade quickly 
spread. The crowd seized upon the gro 
tesque side of the incident, and when the 
music ceased, encouraged the band to go on 
by liberal if ironical applause, mingled with 
shouts and cries. Philander did not realize 
the uncomplimentary nature of the demon- 
stration, and with his cornet dropped at his 
side, was eagerly scanning the hotel windows 
for some sign of Minnie’s appearance. 

The singer was sitting in her room discon- 
solately, trying to determine whether the 
rupture with the violinist would prove se 
rious. She had done her best to make peace 
before leaving the concert-hall, and had failed. 
Dismissal, which certainly seemed imminent, 
meant serious injury to her reputation and 
pocket. ‘‘I wonder if I shall ever be at 
peace or happy?’ she mused. ‘‘ Other wo- 
men say that their homes content them, but 
Jack and I weren't like that. I wonder if 
we loved each other? I don’t believe any- 
body ever really loved me—except Philander. 
I saw him in the house to-night, looking as 
wrapped up in me as if we were both twenty 
once more. It’s ridiculous, of course, but it 
seemed to mean more than the noise all the 
other people were making. How they did 
cheer! Poor fellow! He looks so old and 
gray and wrinkled. 1 wonder when I shall 
begin to look like that?” 

The strains of the band outside had ac- 
companied this reverie without disturbing 
the singer’s train of thought, but now the 
noise increased, and she wondered what it 
could mean. Stepping to the window, she 
saw the band standing in a semicircle below. 
The light from a drug store fell full upon 
them, and she recognized Philander’s face, 
his cheeks puffed out as he blew energetically 
at’ his cornet. She understood instantly. 
The crudeness of the music, the clothes of 
the performers, the whole incident, had the 
atmosphere of the Hacklyburny of her child- 
hood. As she stood there, her career, the 
concert-hall, the figure of the angry madam, 
faded from her thought. Instead, she saw a 
green valley between wooded hills, and a little 
gray school-house standing at a sandy cross- 
roads. She remembered days in which was 
neither bitterness nor disappointment, only 
peace. She was moved as she had not been 
moved for years, and she felt tears coming, 
not the stage tears, which glisten but do not 
fall, but the tears which distort and redden 
the face, and are only to be shed in private 
Then the band stopped, and she was recalled 
to the present by the laughter and jeers of 
the crowd. She opened the long window, 
and looked out to see whether the demonstra 
tion was likely to prove serious, and she saw 
Philander’s upturned eager face. As their 
eyes met, she smiled encouragement, and his 
features beamed into rapture. Some of the 
crowd saw her too, and started a cheer. 
There was a narrow balcony under the win- 
dow, and, thinking that she might divert the 
threatened ridicule from the band, Minnie 
stepped out upon it, and bowed and smiled 
with all the effect which her stage training 
placed at her command. The cheering be- 
came genuine and hearty now, the crowd 
forgetting the humble band in the presence 
of the notable artist. With a graceful wave 
of her hand and a sweeping smile, the singer 
disappeared from their view. A moment 
Jater she was lying, her head buried in pil- 
lows, sobbing hysterically in the reaction 
from the night’s excitement. She never 
heard a note of the ‘‘ Minnie Waltz” flared 
under her window, and she was only dimly 
conscious of the ensuing silence when the 
band withdrew. 

It was a balmy Indian-summer Thanks- 
giving Day, ten years later. The sun shone 
mercilessly bright upon the old Curtis farm 
house, revealing a sagging roof, a rotting 
plank walk, and farm buildings exhaling a 
rank odor of decay. Columns of smoke 
curled cheerfully in the sunlight above other 
houses, but the Curtis chimney seemed as 
dead as the roof beneath it. About eight 
o'clock a bent and slovenly man, carrying a 
tin pail, came from the back door, and went 
to the barn. He paused a moment inside the 
stable door to respond to the low of the soli- 
tary cow, and then made his way past a long 
row of empty stanchions around to a little 
pile of hay in front of the cow’s manger. He 
turned it over critically with his coarse boot, 
and muttered: ‘1 s’pose this is Thanksgivin’ 
Day, Speckly, and there ought to be a little 
herds-grass on the mow. I hain’t nothin’ but 
you to be thankful for, an’ you may as well 
have the best there is.” So Philander climbed 
the short ladder, threw down two forkfuls of 
shining herds-grass,and put it before Speckly. 
Then he milked the contented beast. 
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When he returned to the house, Philander 
saw a package covered with a towel upon the 
kitchen table. He uncovered it with surprise, 
and exclaimed: ‘‘ Roast pork! Waal, I vum! 
Must be Mis’ Davis. They killed last week; 
an’ she’s a mortal good woman; but I didn’t 
s’pose she'd think of me. An’ pumpkin pie— 
wow!” he exclaimed, exploring further; ‘‘an’ 
a pot o’ coffee all ready for the stove. I 
hain't drunk nothin’ but tea for three year. 
I'll go straight over to the Davises to-morrer, 
an’ see if I can’t split up some kindlin’s or 
suthin’, Sam’s amazin’ shif’less *bont sech 
things, seein’ the forehanded wife he’s got.” 

Then Philander started his fire, moving 
more briskly than he had done for months. 
He placed Mrs. Davis's shining tin coffee-pot 
upon the stove, cut some slices from the pork, 
and brought out a loaf of bread of his own 
baking. ‘No breakfast had tasted so good to 
Philander for years; and when it was over he 
heated some water, and washed the dishes 
with more care than he usually bestowed upon 
his domestic duties. Next he went about 
from room to room, ‘ picking up.” Lydia 
had died three years before, and Philander 
found his lot sadly desolate. The greater 
part of the farm had gone to pay the mort 
gage; but Philander stuck to the old house 
with dogged tenacity, doing his own house 
keeping, and selling enough potatoes to pay 
his taxes and buy his supplies. 

Philander’s ‘‘ picking up” took a good deal 
of time. He swept corners that he had not 
touched before for a year, and he tried to 
dust the furniture in the front room, where 
his piano stood, as he had seen Lydiado. He 
had thought Lydia’s dusting vexatious non- 
sense, but since she had gone the room had 
never looked natural, and to-day he thought 
humbly that perhaps it was the dusting. The 
parlor finished, Philander went to a drawer 
where Lydia had kept the household linen, 
and produced a table-cloth, moved his kitch 
en table to the middle of the room, and spread 
the white cloth over the black oil-cloth—one 
that had been in use through all his solitary 
living. Then he surveyed the effect critical 
ly. He felt that Mrs. Davis’s dinner deserved 
some greater recognition, and finally he went 
to a long-closed closet, took down a wrinkled 
suit of ‘‘ Sunday ” broadcloth, and put it on 

Then he went to his old piano. That piano 
was his one remaining comfort. His voice 
was cracked, and he had been asked to leave 
the village choir years befure—he and Lydia. 
It was a bitter blow, and neither of them had 
ever entered the church again. But it was 
nothing to the loss of his band. He had not 
been deposed from that, but it had crumbled 
to pieces on his hands. Lying upon his mo- 
ther’s bureau were his nickel-plated cornet 
and his cap bearing the metal initials ‘‘C. C 
B.”—the remains of the Curtis Cornet Band 
But the piano had been true. It was out of 
tune, to be sure, but Philander’s ear was not 
so sensitive as it used to be. Besides he had 
had the piano so long that he felt sensitive 
in thinking about its tunelessness, as he 
would in talking about the faults of a be- 
loved friend. He sat down to-day and be 
gan playing the ‘Minnie Waltz.” It had 
never gone into a band book, and he had 
never allowed his own band to play it after 
that first night; but on the old piano he 
could still believe the melody beautiful, and 
its chords the finest harmony he had ever 
heard. 

His playing was interrupted by a knock. 
That had become an unusual sound at the 
old house, and Philander started nervous- 
ly. The sound was not at the familiar back 
door, but at the front, unused for years. 
Philander went wonderingly to open it. On 
the door-step he found a woman in a black 
shawl and a frayed bonnet, whose thin face 
had a familiar look, yet whom he could not 
place. 

**Don’t you know me, Philander?” she 
asked, in a weak voice. ‘‘I dou’t wonder. 
There isn’t much left of me, but I used to be 
Minnie King.” 

Philander stood dazed. He had recognized 
the first sound of the voice, but he could not 
believe his senses. He recovered himself 
enough to say: ‘‘Come right in, Minnic 
I’m mighty glad to see you. You hain’t ben 
here for so long I didn’t know you jest at 
first. Set in the big chair. How did you 
git here? The train hasn’t come yet, has 
it?” 

The woman answered, faintly, from the 
depths of the old chair, ‘‘I walked from 
Pelham.” 

““Walked! Why, it’s fifteen mile!’ 

**Yes, but I had no more money, and I 
wanted to find some one I knew.” 

‘‘Gracious! You must be clear tuckered 
out! Set right still, an’ I'll have dinner ready 
in a jiffy; and Philander started for the 
kitchen, dashing the back of his hand across 
his eyes as he went. 

Minnie did not heed. She had sunk back 
exhausted, and remained so until the aroma 
of boiling coffee reminded her how desper 
ately hungry she was. Then she saw that 
Philander was not in the room, realized dim 
ly that he was getting the dinner somewhere, 
and that he must be living alone. 

After Philander bad put the remainder of 
Mrs. Davis's coffee on the stove, he brought 
out a plate of cold boiled potatoes, sliced 
them into an iron spider, brought last night’s 
pan of milk from the pantry, poured the 
creamy top of the milk into the spider, and 
set the potatoes stewing. He sliced bread 
from his loaf, and brought out in triumph 
Mrs. Davis's beautifully browned sparerib 
aud pumpkin pie. 


‘’'Tain’t turkey,” he mused; ‘but it’s 
"most as sweet; an’ I’m afraid she’s too hun 
gry to know the dif'rence.” Then he dashed 
his hand across his eyes again, and started 
for the pantry. He looked around perplex- 
ed for something to add to his dinner. The 
shelves were pretty bare, but he seized four 
eggs from a box, and started for the stove, 
picking up a kettle on his way to boil them 
in. He glanced up at the old clock while he 
was filling his kettle, and saw that it was not 
running. He laid down his eggs, climbed 
into achair, and wound and started his clock 
‘* Most likely she likes ’em soft,” he mused, 
as he dropped the eggs into the water. ‘‘ City 
folks do, I've heard, an’ you can’t get ‘em 
right by guess.” 

He went again to the pantry, and returned 
with four silver spoons—his third of his 
mother’s dozen —and two napkins, yellow 
with age and disuse. 

‘“*Dinner’s ready, such as ‘tis, Minnie,” he 
said,opening the parlordoor. ‘‘ Lain’t much 
on cookin’, but I guess you can get enough 
to rest you up a little after your walk.” 

‘*How good you are, Philander!” the wo 
man said, rising wearily. ‘‘ Nobody has ask 
ed me toa meal before for over three years.” 

‘*You must ‘a’ ben livin’ among brutes,”’ 
cried Philander, savagely, leading the way to 
the table. Some spirit of thankfulness moved 
him as he sat down, and he “said grace,” as 
his father had done, for the first time in his 
life. 

Minnie was revived by the hot coffee and 
food, and began to ask questions. Philander 
talked about the friends of their childhood, 
and the dinner became the pleasantest either 
had tasted for years. The talk was interrupt 
ed by a sissing sound and a peculiar odor. 

‘Gracious! it’s my eggs!” cried Philander, 
jumping for the stove. ‘I forgot ‘em.” 

He caught up the kettle handle,and dropped 
it suddenly on the floor, crying out with 
pain 

‘I tried to give you some soft-boiled eggs, 
Minnie,” be explained, as he picked them up 
in a long-handled spoon, and put them on 
the table, ‘‘ but I don’t seem to have made 
out very well.” 

The eggs were as hard as an egg can be, 
but Minnie ate two of them, and in the laugh 
ter that followed Philander’s mishap, some 
of the out-door sunshine crept into two hearts 
which that morning had been full of clouds 
and bitterness 

‘I declare for ’t, Minnie,” said Philander, 
rising from his second piece of pumpkin pie, 
‘*T didn’t know when I was a-milkin’ old 
Speckly this mornin’ as I’d got a single thing 
to be thankful for, an’ I thought the’ wa’n’t 
no sense makin’ sech a parade about Thanks 
givin’ as we used to. Then Mis’ Davis—she’s 
lots like her mother, Mis’ Billin’s that you 
used to know, tongue sharp as a scythe, but 
dreadful soft-hearted—Mis’ Davis she sent 
me in them things, an’ made me think I 
wa'n't quite forgot, an’ now your comin’ 
home’s jest the pleasantest thing that could ‘a’ 
happened if I'd planned it. I guess the’ is 
Somebody looks out for us, after all. Some 
times I’ve kind o’ thought I didn’t know.” 

‘*Coming home, Philander? I haven't had 
a home for twenty years. First I was always 
on the road, like a tramp. Then I went to 
the hospital and lost my voice, and since that 
I haven’t heard a friendly word till to-day.” 

There was a loud rap at the front door, 
and as Philander went to open it, Minnie be- 
gan to clear up the table, and prepare to wash 
the dishes. 

‘‘ How do you do, Mr. Curtis?” she heard 
a man’s hearty voice saying. ‘‘ I’m afraid you 
don’t know me,and [ don’t wonder, for I have 
been longer than I ought coming to see you.” 

Minnie heard steps leading to the parlor, 
and the voice continued: 

‘I am Mr. Holabird, the new minister, 
and I[ have tried to get out to see you before, 
but I have found my hands pretty full in 
learning my parish, I want you to come and 
eat Thanksgiving dinner with me. We can 
get acquainted on the way. We're all alone, 
as I understand that you are,and we can 
have a much pleasanter day by joining 
forces.” 

Philander could hardly believe his ears 
Ile had not been invited to a minister's house 
since his father died. But he felt sure that 
this young man, with his pleasant face and 
cheery voice, was in earnest, and he knew 
that he had come miles to find him. 

‘* Waal, I do’ know,” he began. Then he 
remembered Minnie in the kitchen, stopped 
short, and turned first pale and then red. 

‘“You may not know, but I think I do,” 
said the young man, pleasantly. ‘‘ Of course 
you can come, and we ought to start pretty 
soon. 

‘Parson, do you mind settin’ here a min- 
ute?” asked Philander eagerly, not having 
heard a word of the last speech. 

‘* Certainly not,” replied Mr. Holabird sit 
ting down, and Philander disappeared. 

He found Minnie crying softly in the 
kitchen. 

‘* Why, what on earth?” he began. 

‘‘I’m glad you're going to the dinner, 
Philander, and I must hurry along to Mrs. 
Davis's. I knew her when she was a little 
girl, and she will keep me for a few days.” 

‘But I ain’t goin’ to his dinner, an’ you 
ain’t goin’ near Mis’ Davis.” 

I must go,” she began, and something in 
Philander’s face stopped her. It was white; 
he was standing very straight, and his bear- 
ing had a dignity she had never seen in him 
before. 

“Minnie,” he said, slowly, ‘‘don’t you 
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think you could marry me now? I’m a 
poor old fellow, I know; but—but I’ve al 
ways loved you, Minnie, an’ I'd do my level 
best to take good care of you, and there's 
enough of the old place —" 

The woman was crying in earnest now, but 
she lifted a tear-stained face, and holding out 
her hand, she said: ‘‘ If you want a poor old 
woman, Philander, take me, and I will do 
my best to make you happy. I’ve always 
thought of you when I’ve been in trouble, 
and [I never cared for any other man so 
much.” Then she dropped her head on his 
shoulder as she would have done thirty years 
before, and cried again 

When the tears were dried Philander said, 
unsteadily: ‘* The parson’s in the other room, 
Minnie. He's a nice fellow, and I'd like him 
to marry us. Hadn't he better do it now? 

So Philander told the story shyly Mi 
Holabird talked to them seriously a few min- 
utes, and said the few simple words that 
made them man and wife 

Then Philander, taking Minnie’s hand, 
walked over to the old piano, and asked 
‘Do you remember the night this piano 
was opened, Minnie? You sang then, and 
you must sing again to-day.” 

‘*T cannot sing any more, Philander. My 
voice, my beautiful voice, is gone.” 

3ut you can sing this,” urged Philander, 
softly. ‘‘I have sung it alone every night 
since that concert;” and his trembling fingers 
struck the chords of ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home 

So they sang the old song, the quavering 
soprano and the cracked tenor, to the jing 
ling old piano. And Mr. Holabird, when he 
explained to his wife why he was late for 
their first Thanksgiving dinner, told her that 
it had never before sounded so beautiful to 
him 


ANSWERS TO CORRKSPONDENTS. 


Nina.—Have your Henrietta cloth made with a coat- 














basque, with vest and sleeves of English crape. Have 
a bias skirt with pleated crape ruffle around the foot. 
A crépe de Chine toque is not heavy enough for win- 
ter in this climate. Get a cloth and Astrakhan toque 
instead Make the pointed tnl 
waist and large sleeves, studding the sleeves, collar, 
and corselet with dull jet nail-heads, or else large jet 
beads. Have a black cashmere tea gown and wrapper, 


with full front of striped or dotted silk 


| Steels and 


pads are not used to increase the size, though sonre 
figures require them to support the skirt. 
Darunt.—Get old-rose or royal blue cloth for a 





gown, and make with pointed 
straight skirt trimmed, with black velv« 
around the skirt and for bretelles. Your 


bodice, f sleeves, and 





»bon in rows 


kirts should 





reach the instep. Certainly you should say “ How 
do you do?” when meeting a friend. Consult your 
mother or an older sister about matters that puzzle 
you 

Mareurrite.—Ask your guests to represent the 
characters from some far ar book—Mother Goose, if 


you like—or else have a Dickens’s party, or dress the 
young masqueraders in Kate Greenaway costumes, or 
let euch represent some national dress 

Many C.—It is unnecessary to add “no cards” to 


the announcement of the wedding. 

I@noranok.—An old-rose cloth gown trimmed with 
black velvet will be pretty for a brunette’s visiting 
dress. For the robe d’interieur she could have yellow- 
ish fawn camel’s-hair, with cream-colored chiffon mus- 
lin and some passementerie or bands of golden browr 
velvet. Make the latter with long princesse back, and 
jacket fronts opening on a chiffon blouse. For your 
winter in the West you will also need a serge or Cheviot 
walking dress, and a brocade dress for occasions; make 
the latter with a velvet bodice edged with ostrich fea- 
ther bands 

Marir.—The linen shirts and vests were put aside 
with warm weather. Your ideas about the tailor suit 
are good; it is a matter of taste about the plain or 
wrinkled vest, as both are used. Patterns of vests have 
been given in the Supplement sheets of the Bazar 

Anxtous.—The net with velvet figures and a van- 
dyked edge will be best for your dress. You will need 
eight or nine yards. Make the evening waist with 
square neck and full sleeves that taper below the el- 


bows. The skirt should be four and a half yards 
wide. 

Fairurut Reapver.—For your blond boy of three 
years have kilts and jackets of blue and green camel’s- 
hair, made by hints in the New York Fashions of the 
present number of the Bazar. A coachman’s coat of 
blae cloth edged with black Astrakhan, and a turban 
of the cloth and fur will be becoming to him. The 
Axstrakhan cape will be suitable for you. 

Annie Lovise.—A cloth jacket of three-quarter 


length, double-breasted, 
will be becoming to you. 
trimming it 

N. O. F.—Orris root is the basis of the sachet pow- 
ders you mention. 

Lourse.—The bridemaid usnally throws back the 
veil. The other suggestions are correct. 

D.—Half a dozen handkerchiefs with embroidered 
initials or monogram are a suitable gift to a young 
man, It is not “habitual for young ladies to make 
gifts to those who favor them.’ 
tation and pleasant hospitality in her home are sufli- 
cient acknowledgment of kindness. It is not neces- 
sary to send gifts to each member of a family after 
having visited them. 

Grenevirve.—The maid of honor walks in front of 
the bride, stands beside her at the altar, and holds her 
bouquet when the ring is being put on. A whit 
silk gown, with high shirred waist, large sleeves, anc 
full straight skirt, is suitable for a girl of twelve years 
when acting as maid of honor 

Franor White China silk can be well cleansed by 
a professional scourer, and will be your best choice 
for a useful evening dress. 


with fur collar and cuffs, 


Use the fur you have for 





An occasional invi- 








Mrs. J. C.—Make your little girl's first wool dresses 
with round belted waist, velvet collar and belt, large 
sleeves, and straight full skirt. The white cap is suit- 


able for her, also a large black felt hat trimmed with 
black ostrich feathers 

ImpPATIENT.—Read about baby boys’ clothes in an- 
other column. Send to the Society of Decorative Art 
for new materials for fancy-work. You do not make 
your question about French and German pronuncia- 
tion quite plain. 

Oxuv Sussoriser.—Large pillows without bolaters 
are again nsed in the daytime; they are about twenty- 
six inches by thirty inches in size. Oblong pillows for 
sleeping on are twenty-two by thirty inches. The 
Greek gowns for evening are occasionally seen this 
season. Black trimmings on colored cloth dresses are 
very fashionable. Black hats are still worn with col- 
ored dresses 

Maes. M.—The gray Henrietta cloth wil! be pretty 
made with striped or dotted gray silk sleeves, and a 
bias band of the silk around a straigit skirt. Have 
the bodice slightly pointed and lapped in front, filling 
out the space at the neck with yellow crape or pink 
silk muslin draped in curves. Put narrow passemen- 
terie on the edge of the bodice and at the top of the 
fold of silk on the skirt. For sleighing get either u 
beaver felt hat or a hood of seal-brown plush. Your 
questions on etiquette will be answered elsewhere 

J,ox.—Your question is too important to be briefly 
cousidered. You had better seek legal advice. 
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Winter Hats. 
\ BLACK felt 
fA hat fora young 
lady, illustrated in 
Fig. 1, has the 
crown draped with 
violet velvet, which 
is irregularly puff- 
ed, drawn up in 
points toward the 
front and carried 
under the brim at 
the back. Clusters 
of light and dark 
rhododendrons are 
fastened one at the 
front and the other 
at the back under- 
neath the brim. 

A tan-colored felt 


hat, with smooth 
crown and brim of 
beaver felt, is 
shownin Fig. 2. A 
scarf of emerald 
velvet is twined 
about the crown, 


and a fancy feather 
composed of green 
wings with an ai- 
grette ornaments 
the front. 

Fig. 3 is a green 
velvet bonnet, 
which is ornament- 
ed with a jet band 
on the revers brim 
A lace-edged net 
scarf is draped 


Fig. 5.—CoLLARETTE 
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Fig. 1—Neck FRILL 
witH DRAPERY 


Fig. 3.—VELVET BONNET. 
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Fig. 7. 


about the crown, and arranged in fan 
pleats at the back, where narrow 
black velvet strings are added. 

A purple velvet capote shown in 
Fig. 4 is surrounded with a glitter- 
ing band of passementerie of steel 
beads, spangles, and threads. An 
aubergine ribbon is tied in a bow on 
the front, and brought along the 
sides to terminate in strings at the 
back. 


Evening Bodice. 

'P HIS bodice forms part of a mauve 

crépe de Chine gown. Draper- 
ies of the crépe de Chine bordered 
with gold embroidery are crossed 
about the neck, and merge into a 
corselet of violet royale silk. Violet 
ostrich feather bands frame the neck 
and encircle the arms. A bracelet 
of gold embroidery is at the top of 
the gloves. 


Neck-wear. 

be frill Fig. 1, which is design- 

ed to be worn with a low-throat- 
ed bodice, is composed of bands of 
white silk-selvaged crape and white 
ribbon. A standing frill is made of 
a yard and five-eighths of ribbon two 
inches and a half wide; for a space 
of seven inches on either side of the 
point the ribbon is plain, the re- 
mainder being box-pleated around 
the back. A frill of the crape, which 


Fig. 1.—Youne Lapy’s Hat. is seven inches wide, is set with a 





Fig. 2.—Cr 
JABOT. 
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heading on the edge of 
the ribbon frill, and the 
ends of crape_ are 
brought down to the 
waist on the left side, 
and there caught up 
with a bow of narrow 
ribbon. 

A similar band of 
silk-selvaged crape is 
used to make the jabot 
Fig. 2. The foundation 
is a strip of stiff mull 
extending from throat 
to waist; on this the 
crape bands are draped 
as illustrated, with a lit- 
tle embroidered crape at 
one side, and caught 
with knots of narrow 
white ribbon. 

The collar Fig. 3 is of 
white mull, with two 
bands of deep vandyked 
lace appliquéed on it, 
Three bows of white 
watered ribbon fasten 
the front. 

The collarette Fig. 4 
is a band of passemen- 
terie in dark blue che- 
nille and gold cord, tied 
with ribbons to match 
at the throat. 

Fig. 5 is another col- 
larette, consisting of a 
full ruff of pale yellow 


RAPE - 
crape attached to a rib- 





Fig. 4.—CoLLARETTE. 


Fig. 2.—Youne Lapy’s Har. 
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Fig. 1.—VELVET, AND CLOTH 
Gown.—[See Fig. 2.] 


bon; the ribbon is basted in 
the neck of the dress. 

The collarette Fig. 6 is com 
posed of bias folds of striped 
or figured silk. It is crossed 
at the low throat of the bodice 
and fastened with a scarf pin 

White tulle with colored 
chenille dots is the material of 
the ruff Fig. 7. Two bands 
of tulle, each two inches wide 
and three yards and a half 
long, are pleated in double box 
pleats, and fastened into a 
binding of ribbon which is tied 
in a bow at the throat; knots 
of ribbon are added at the side. 


Winter Toilettes. 

CLOTH gown with vel 

vet sleeves is by no 
means uncommon, but in the 
model illustrated this order is 
reversed, and a gown of dark 
blue velvet is provided with 
sleeves and girdle of cloth to 
match. The skirt is straight 
and clinging, with a tab of jet 
passementerie on the right 
side. The bodice is fitted in 
by pleats, slightly draped on 
the shoulders, and fastened at 
the side. The cloth belt is 
pinked at the edges, and ter- 
minates in a large chou. The 
cloth sleeves are high and full 
on the shoulders, and droop- 
ing at the wrist. 

A Louis XIII. jacket of 
dark green velvet, short at the 
back and longer and tabbed at 
the front, has a vest, collar, 
and cuffs of silver gray os- 
trich-feather bands, and nar 
row cord passementerie at the 
front edges. 

A charming reception toi 
lette is of brocade, having a 
white ground strewn with pur- 
ple asters. The short trained 
skirt has panier draperies on 
the hips. The sharply pointed 
bodice, laced at the back, is 
décolleté over a pleated 
guimpe of tulle with a thick 
ruche encircling the neck. 
The sleeves are moderately 
full, with lace cuffs. 

The promenade toilette il- 
lustrated is of dark green cor- 
duroy cloth, trimmed with 
bands of iridescent green 
cock’s plumes. A _ feather 
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band borders the skirt. The warmly lined 
jacket bodice, long and round in the skirt, 
fastens diagonally from shoulder to hip, and 
is bordered with feathers at all the edges. 


Shellwork, 


ANY dainty delicate articles for home 
N decoration, or to be used as Christmas 
gifts, can be made of the many-hued bar- 
nacles that help to form the shingle that 





Fig. 2.—Back oF VELVET 
Gown, Fie. 1. 
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Wig. 1.—RECEPTION TOILETTE 
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Fig. 2.—PROMENADE GOWN. 
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VELVET JACKET 


strews our Jersey and L 


Island Sound beaches The 
little shells, shifted back and 
forth by the ebb and flow of 


the tide, become by exposure 
to wind and wave translucent. 
and of every lovely tint, from 
a pearly white to a beautiful 
glistening orange. Nature has 
left nothing undone to fit them 
for use, with the « xception of 
a tiny hole that must be bored 
in each in order to string it 

Fringe for lamp shades and 
mantle scarfs can be made by 
stringing the shells on em 

broidery silk, choosing wilk 
that harmonizes with the tints 
in the shells. For a photo 
graph frame use one of 
smooth white-wood, and stick 
the shells close together upen 
it; the result is charming for 
a child’s portrait. Another 
conceit is a sash curtain for a 
window The shells are 
strung on yellow embroidery 
silk, about three-quarters of 
an inch apart, with the same 
distance between each s ring; 
a piece of yellow ribbon or 
gold braid serves as a heading 
to fasten the strings at the top 

One of these curtains needs to 
be seen to be appreciated, as 
the light coming through it 
transforms the grayest day into 
the semblance of a sunshiny 
one; and the musical little 
tinkle that chimes out when a 
breath of wind or a passing 
touch disturbs the shells re 
minds one of the sound of the 
waves upon the beach from 
whence they cam Again, 
they can be used as part or 
the whole of a fire-screen, 
strung in the same manner as 
for the sash curtain; but 
whether for screen, fringe, or 
curtain, they well repay one 
for the time and trouble spent 
upon them. 


Isabelle Quatrepomme. 

(—)* Isabelle Quatrepomme, 

living early in the six 
teenth century, there comes 
down a pleasant touch of vi 
vacity; she was said to have 
been a very industrious per 
son, and among other memen- 
tos of her ingenuity may be 
seen a frontispiece to an old 
calendar, very neatly accom 
plished, representing the fig 
ure of Janus. It is marked 
with an apple, on which is 
the figure four, in allusion to 
the artist’s name. 
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GERMAN SWELT DISHES. 


Cuestnut Movtp.—Stir two ounces of butter 
with three ounces of sugar, the yolks of six eggs, 
and four bitter almonds pounded fine. Have a 
quarter of a pound of chestnuts boiled, weighed 
after boiling, and pounded smooth; stir in the 
whites of four eggs, whisked tou a snow; steam 
the mass in a well-buttered mould. Turn it out, 
and serve with sweet sauce. 
Cuestyet Poppinc.—Peel 

pounds of chestnuts and let 


two 


till 


and pound 
them boil 


soft. Put half a pint of milk on the fire in a 
stewpan, and let it come to a boil; then fla 
vor it with either vanilla or bitter almond; 


then put in the chestnuts and six ounces of pow 
dered sugar, and keep stirring until the chestnuts 
are as dry as well-boiled potatoes; then shapx 
lilling the centres with 
whipped cream, or make them into little pyra 
mids, surrounded with cream flavored with rasp 


them into raised rings, 


berry syrup or jam. 

Cuestnut Cakes.—Boil enough chestnuts to 
fill a teacup with their contents, then make them 
up into a dough with a quarter of a pound of 
sugar, a half-pint of flour, and four eggs; knead 
into a paste, roll out thin, and cut into various 
brush them over with err. and bake on 


shapes ; 
greased tins, 

ScuMarkN Batrer,—General directions: A half- 
pound of flour, the yolks of four eggs, a little 
a teacupful of sugar, either nutmeg or grated 
lemon, with cream or milk enough to make a 
rather thick batter—it is supposed that a half 
pound would be about the right quantity required. 
The batter must be light and smoothly mixed. 
Lastly, add the whites of the eggs whisked to a 
snow. Melt a table-spoonful of butter in a stew 
pan, place it over a brisk fire, and into it pour 


BAIT 


the batter, Cover the pan, and let it stay over 
the fire until a nice brown crust has formed at 
the bottom. As soon as this is the case, t reak 


up the schmarn with a little iron spatula or fork, 
and let it set and brown again; then break it up 
smaller by tearing it lightly apart, and serve it 
without delay. 

IMPERIAL ScuMaRN.—Whisk the yolks of five 
eggs to a stiff froth, and stir into them a pint of 
cream, Add one ounce of blanched almonds cut 
fine, one ounce of sultana raisins plumped and 
dried, a table-spoonful of sifted sugar, four 
ounces of flour, and the whites of the five eggs 
beaten till as light as possible. Follow the gen- 


eral directions given for cooking schmarn, and 


serve in the same manner, Strew over the top 
sugar flavored with vanilla. 

AppLe Scumarn.—Peel some apples (six mod- 
erate-sized ones), and cut them up in small thin 
Make a table-spoonful of butter hot in a 
stewpan; put in the apples and leave them cov- 
ered to steam until clear and tender, Then stir 
into them a batter made in the following propor 


B11ces, 





tions: One pint of flour, the volks and whites of 
four eggs, half-teaspoonful of salt, a teacup of 
sugar. Let the schmarn cook, and be treated as 
usual. A large two-pronged iron fork is better 
in breaking up the schmarn than a spoon, as it 
colors and sets, Currants plumped in hot wa- 


ter, and a little nutmeg or lemon may be added 
to the variety of schmarn, if liked. When it has 
a thin peel of crust at the bottom, after the first 
breaking up, repeat the tearing 
process, and serve. 


crumbling or 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 


diarrhea, Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[{ Adv.) 

Bueunxerr’s Fravorme Exrracts are the best, the 
strongest, and most healthful. —({Ade. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
cocting less than one centacup. It is 
dciicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
SILY DIGFSTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 







Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAERS. & OO, Dershorter, Bam. 


(PIN THIS ON) 


Be . ; 

NDINA is what you have always wanted 
A or your furniture. It removes the white, faded, 
dusty appearance, developing instead the utmost 
beauty of the wood, and permanently imparting the 
warm tone and soft luster of the wax polish. 
ANDINA can be used by any person, and will 
restore the dining-table, beautify the stair-case, and 
give an air of refinement to the whole house, It is 
what every housekeeper has always wanted. Price, 
$1 a bottle, express paid. The Baltimore Specialty 
Company, 318 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 


(YOUR PINGUSHION) 


LIA IMPROVED CONSTRUCTION, 
Exquisite Music. Catalogue free. 
oer (). 1. Hornroox, 88 5th Ave., N.Y 
Sith Fe “, Flora! Cards tr, £0 New Benge, 3 pack Parort Carte, 


Bevel 
789 sok ‘en Corda, Guide to Plirtation & NEW SAM 0K g 
INE, CARDS, ALL FOR2ets. CHAMPION CARD WORKS, UNION VALE, 0810, 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 





| 
| 
| 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
A cream-of-tartar baking powder. 
est of all in leavening strength.—U. 5S 


High 


Government Report, Aug. 17 


jy 


THE NEW GAME, 


A GIFT OF TONGUES. 


** All Stndy and no Play 
Make Jack a Dull Boy.” 
But study is just as necessary as play ; 
should be instructive. 


1889. 


even a game 
No game is more instructive 
or more interesting than “ A Gift of Tongues,” which 
|} will teach you in a short time a large number of for- 
eign words, with their correct pronunciation and use. 


GERMAN. 
175 cards, bearing nearly 1000 words, with a book 
containing complete instructions. 
| Sold by booksellers for One Dollar, or sent postpaid 
on receipt of price by 
AVERY & CO., 47 Park St., Orange, N. J. 


Book alone sent for Ten Cents, 


| SOM 


ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH. 
The shells of the ocean yield no pear] that can ex- 


| ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 


incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT. 


Which hardens and invigorates the gums, purifies 
and perfumes the breath, beautifies and preserves 
the teeth from youth to old age. 
One bottle of Sozodont will last six months, 
ADIES WANTED. —To sell Roses and 
4 Shrubs on salary, whole or part time. Brown 





Brotuers, Nurserymen, Rochester, N. Y., Chicago, Il. 





ETHING FOR NOTHING! 
1G POLISHED GEM STONES GIVEN AWAY FREE. 


Does it not seem strange when, in these progressive days, more is offered for a dollar than it seems possible 


to give? 


Yet it seems stranger when all that is promised is given. 


Our offer is made to interest you in Tux 


Great Diveve, an illustrated monthly Journal, describing the resources and doings of the Rocky Mountain 


Country and the Great West, and t 
funded if you are not perfectly s: 





fied 


obtain many new subscribers qnick. 


Our guarantee is, money will be re- 


\ A collection of minerals is always attractive and valuable to all 
thinking people, but is valueless, excepting the pleasure in studying the minerals. 


We cite this simply to 


forcibly impress on your mind that the collection of semi-precious stones which we are going to give you are 
not rough mineral specimens, but cut and polished gems, ready to be mounted in rings, brooches, or any other 


form of jewelry 
Cameo, finely cut, can be used for 
Goldstone, can be used for ring 
Tiger Eye, can be used for ring, 
Tiger Eye, can be used for ring or scarfpin 


or scarfpin 





Pink Crocidolite, can be used for ring or scarfpin. 
Green Crocidolite, can be used for ring or scarfpin. 


Carnelian, can be used for ring or scarfpin. 

Tree Agate, can be used for ring or scarfpin. 

Petrified Wood, can be used for ring or scar 
| Jasper, can be used for ring or scarfpin. 
Bloodstone, can be used for ring or scarfpin. 








osaic, square pattern, sleeve button sets, 
Moss Agate, setting for ring or scarfpin 


scarfpin, or brooch 


Mosaic, inlaid with Agate and Jasper, a watch-charm complete 
Agate, two cut stones complete, for ladies’ sleeve buttons 
Agate, two cut stones complete, for gents’ sleeve buttons, 


Here is a list of what we will send you: 
ring, scarfpin, or brooch set. 


16 in all, 


cut and polished, and some of 


this size and others 





of more desirable shapes, for 
Jewelry settings. 


The 12th is a Mosaic about twice the size of cut, but oblong in shape,with a Mosaic centre cut ready to be mounted 


for a watch charm to be set with a compass, and 


ts value is @1. 


Each additional gem is honestly worth 50 


cents in any jewelry store, but we make you a present of the whole selection if you send us $1 this month for a 
year’s.snbscription to Tur Great Divine, and promise to show the paper to your friends and neighbors, and ask 


them to subscribe. 


txpress charges paid to your home. 


This offer is made for new subscribers only. Address 


| your letters plainly, Tur Great Divine Pun. Co., 1680 Larimer Street, Denver, Colorado. 
| TESTIMONIALS, Short ones culled from a great many received: 
| “Gems received, gems indeed.” —Prof. J. W. Henry Canoll, New York College of Archeology, ete. 


| “T have received your little cabinet of cut stones, which are gems in their way. 
can afford thein at such rates.”—Dr. J. H. Chapin, St. Lawrence University, Meriden, Conn. 


The wonder is how you 
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Prince of Weeklies 
FOR THE FAMILY. 


= EGO, 


It has a circulation of 115,000. 








—_-F 











per annum and from 10 cents to 5 Cents per copy; AND THIS TOO WITH INCREASED MERIT. 











For 10 cts. 


SCHE 


STABLISHED 1aq5 
. 


| ENOWNED FOR 

| TONE & DURABILITY 

| MODERATE PRICES 

EASY TE2MS, EXCHANGED. 
DELIVERED FREE WITHIN 20 MILES OF NEW YORK CITY 


Catalogue Mailed on Application. 


110 Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, 


NEW YORE CITY. 


| ‘THE RUSHFORTH HAIR CURLER. 








SPECIAL OFFER 


For 10c. in silver we will send 
. four Curlers to any address. 


Walter Sherwood’s Probation, 37ers ye 
The Young Flagman, 


Treasure of Southlake Farm, 


we will send A TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION OF THREE NUM- 
BERS containing the above three superb serials and two 
others—five in all—together with a wealth of complete matter, all choicely illustrated. 


Address FRANK A. MUNSEY 


TWENTY FOUR PAGES 
and upwards each issue, 
printed in two colors, and 
elaborately illustrated by em- 
inent artists. 

We want 250,000, and that we 
may reach these figures have REDUCED THE PRICE from $4 to $2 
, PUBLISHER, 81 Warren Street, New York, C 


A Spirited Railroad Story, 

By MATTHEW WHITE, Jr. 

The Story of a Plucky Boy, 
By W. BERT FOSTER. 
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| : THE ee 
?p OPUS Ne 


HALMA 


SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOME. 
SUST THE THING FOR A HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


For SALE BY Booxse.ters avo Toy ano Fancy Goons 
DEALERS, OR SENT Free ON RECEIPT OF OnE Dottaa. 


E. I. HORSMAN, PUBLISHER, 
80 & 82 WILLIAM ST,, NEW YORK, 


&g A TAILOR SYSTEM FRE 


ANY ONE VW AN REA 








EAGLE PRINTING OUTFIT 15° 
Three alphabets of type, type holder, bottle indelible ink, 
; up in neat box with full direc- 


ink pad and tweezers ; put 
tions for use. EAGLE SUPPLY 00., New Haven, Conn. 





















VOLUME XXIII., NO. 49. 


NEWEST FASHIONS 


IN 


FuURS. 


EARLY FALL PRICES 


OF 


Furs Manufactured 


C. C. SHAYNE. 


The styles shown 
are the very latest 
designs, and are the 
most popular styles 
worn. Special at- 
tention has been 
paid to the perfect 
fit of garments, ev- 
ery garment is man- 
ufactured in my own 
workshop by skilled 
workmen, and can 
be relied upon as 
being the best Furs 
that can be produced 
at the prices for 
which they are of- 
fered. My Sealskin 
garments are made 
from genuine Alaska 
Seal, London dress- 
ed and dyed, the 
very best goods in 
the world. The most 
popular Furs this season which are worn in 
shoulder - capes are Rus- 
sian Sable, Hudson Bay 
Sable, Mink, Alaska Sa- 
ble, Persian Lamb, and 
Sealskin. Parties desir- 
ing to purchase my goods 
who cannot visit my stores 
in the city, can secure 
them by sending their or 
ders direct to my Whole- 
sale House, where they 
will receive my personal 
attention. Goods 
will be shipped 
to any part of the 
country C.O.D., 
with the privilege 
of examination ; 
if the purchase 
price is sent with 
the order, the ex- 
press charges will 
be prepaid, and 
goods will he 
shipped with the 
understanding 
that, if they are 
not entirely satis- 
factory, the mon- 
ey will be refund- 





Copyright, 1890, by C. C. Shayne, 


Design No. 295, 
The most popular Sealskin 
Cape manufactured, the col- 
Jar turns up, and can be worn 
close around the veck or 
turned down as shown in cut. 
Write for prices. 













ed less the ex- 
press charges 
Where parties 


7 are known to the 
Copyright, 1890, by C, C, Shayne. house, or refer- 
Design No, 309. 
(SEAL COAT.) 
The most popular garment worn 
by young ladies or middle-aged 
ladies of good figure. 













Write for prices, 
ences are given, goods 
will be sent on approval. 
Please be particular and 
write the name plainly, 
giving city, town, county, 
and state,and by what ex- 
press you wish the goods 
sent. Also be par- 
ticular to give 
correct measure- 
ments, especially 
bust measure, all 
around under 
arms, all around 
over arms. Any 
orders intrusted 
to my care will 
be filled the 
best of my ability 
and to your en- 
tire satisfaction. 
Money will be re- 
funded if goods 
are not satisfac- 
tory, if returned 
within three days 
after receipt. We 
are filling orders 
from old custom- 
ers with whom we @ 
have dealt for the 4 
past fifteen years, 
and I hope to be 
able to secure the 
good-will and cus 
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Copyright, 1890, by C C. Shryne. 


Design No. 306. 


tom of all with (SEAL SACQUE.) 

w I do busi- Represents London dressed and 

a ary dyed Alaska Sealskin Sacque, a 
Ss. 


garment which is always fash- 
ionable. Popular jengths, 33, 
36, 89, 42, and 45 inches, 

Write for prices, 


Cc. C. SHAYNE, 


Manufacturing Furrier, 
NEW YORK. 


Wholesale House: 103 Prince St., near Broadway, 
Retail House: 124 West 42d St., near 6th Ave, 
Furs retailed at both Stores, 


Illustrated circular 
Sree, For further in- 
Sormation address 
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St éTnN B rot hers ht 305 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. | Robes. 
New geet <. THE ORIGINAL RECAMIER  peciany choice this seavon, 
‘ iii and all who appreciate an 
Paris Corset, TOILET PREPARATIONS. | exclusive stvle of dress may 


be readily suited from our 
RECAMIER GREA For Tan, Sunburn, or | “amous ali over the world as the best and most large assortment or Sepa- 
’ Fi 






MUS 
TBADE-MARK. 





Pimples. eficacious compounds ever manufactured for sale; | pate Pattern D resses, 
REGAMIER LOTION ae Kemoving used mpethen by a mn beautiful Braided, Corded, and Em- 
, oe ee Ee ae ee broidered Robes, from 
RECAMIER BALM ros poo gl Voluntary Testimonials from Mesdames $10.00 to $35.00 each. 
’ ; y | ADELINA PATTI-NICOLINI, LANG- Robes of Cashmere and 


REGAMIER POWDER, Will a a the | wer, MODJESKA, BERNHARDT, 


Bengaline for dressy wear, 
CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG, 


with needlework in French 


2 . ~ ‘ POTTER, > 
RECAMIER SOAP. eames on g, and ett -Ginienaliae at otniee rag sc * eo et 1 Rel 
Sold by Dealers in Toilet Articles throughout the United States and Canada. | gpa cg sae seones, 
y 9 | the most elaborate we have 
ALSO 


| ever shown, marked at un- 
CONCENTRATED ODORS FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF. | usually low prices. 
P : Scented Waters, Sachet Powders, Dentifrices. 
3 3 : ‘let Table i é : 
Coutzlle, Wool and Silk maaan Objects of Art for the Toilet Table in Silver, Rare Porcelain, James McCreery & Co. 
15 Different Models. 


Sachets for Bureau Drawers, Skirts and Bodices of Gowns, Closet Linings, House- | 








’ Broadway and 11th St., 
The most perfect corset in the world, hold and Personal Linen. | New Yeouk 
fitting the most difficult figure Every Requisire anp Luxuriovs APPOINTMENT OF A GENTLEWOMAN’S TOILET. | ; 
and giving the forma symmetry’ | 
not attainable by any other. SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Just received, and our own importation, the most beautiful and artistic goods of their kind p 4 M A CY & C0 z 
j2 Lo 30 W 23d P yZ ever brought to this country, including a collection of English Coalport China in exquisite a a ny 

° “9 ; ae : a | 

colors and forms, unique, and artistic as Holiday Gifts. } 


New York. HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 6th Ave,, 13th to 14th Sis, N.Y. 
g05 FIFTH AVENUE. | “- 


23d STREET [oan am | 
“JOHN D. CUTTER & CO’S| Black Silks, 
Le Boutilier Bros. PURE ‘Damell&Sons | Three Special Bargains in 


- | a | each of the foll wing 
Si KS. B i a C a S j « 5 | Special bargains for the holidays in | desiral le weaves: Rich 
LI a | Black Gros-Grain, with 

Have just bought from one of the leading Lyons BLAC K SILKS. } 


naniutiechandld: tie this inal he . . | soft satin finish,and Full 
pagan ie pod they in pte a ao sane 21, 22, 28, and 25 inches wide. | An extra quality of Black Faille Francaise, 22 


These goods | > ey - 214c¢bL 199 " 
are well worth from $1.50 to $2.00 per yard, but in ches wide, $1.25 yard , worth $2 00, | Re yu nd . ord I slac k I aille 
Francaise, 


der to sell quickly have made the pr ices Gros-Grain, Faille, Satin, and Surah, | 
79c. and 98c. per yard. | BEST QUALITY, PURE DYE. 
These figures are less than the cost to manufacture. Never Crease, Crock, or Wear Shiny. 














24 inch Black Surah, 79c. yard ; worth $1.25 


} 
Any color in Faille Francaise for Street, Even | 99¢ Per Yard; $1 25 Per Yard; 
w 


g, or Reception wear, 98c, yard ; worth $1.50 orth $1.40. worth $1.60, 
$1.48 worth 9200. 
Useful Xmas Gift 


THE 


“JAPANESE” 


48,50, and 52 West 23d Street 


| | 
—— SOFT, LUSTROUS, ELEGANT. 
NEW YORK. For sale by dealers generally. 5 R Oo A D Ww A Y 9 | 


8th and 9th Sts., N.Y. City. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Now Ready, the Christmas number, contain 


JOHN D. CUTTER & CO., 





serve Tea to Callers, 
Cocoannt Balm for the Complexion is creating a 


} 


ing Illustrations of Novelties, Designs, etc. All a B Five O'Clock 
orders pee ms a nant : | N EW Yo RK ie TEA SE wv 
Price, 25¢. s etd ta 
FARNHAM’S How to be Beautiful. It is Fashionable to 
} 


Art Needle-Work Establishment, | 


en It 





> it gale kly 





" . J great excitement throughout the world; price, $1.00 
16 West 14th Street, N. ¥. __ | per box. Extract of Turkish Rose Leaves, indelible 











| tint for the lips and face; price, $1.00 and $1.50 per pot with perforated steeper 


i sat Jape e y : t 
| : . ? pa auld tue dapane ese cups and dL sxchgps “p a eeena 
| bottle. Improved Auburnine for coloring any shade | brass tray. Sent by ipees SS upon co of $7.50. 
are , . ¢. Witte od: $1.00 : Fi | | vend for o 
FRANKLIN S WARE of hair to a be autifal Titian Red; $1.00, $1.50, and | Sold everywhere. 25 cts. Cake; 65 cts. Box, 3 Cakes; | Send for our circulars showing an immense varie ty of 
$2.00 per bottle. Send for Catalogue. 


t, t seful ar I rrnamenta etal sehold tie 
or sent, postpaid, on eceipt of price, by useful and ornamental metal household articles 
} 


L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., New York. | Charles E. Cornell, Box 2148, N.Y. | BALMER MPG C0. oo.8at Street, 
SONG COLLECTION can ms ——. a J +y BROOKLYN, N, ¥. 
‘ P 


MRS. K, E. TIRNEY, 


An. VWyorn Suit Woo ju W. a Street, New York Uy 
re ¢ 











TRADE MARK Manufacturer of 


Fine Costumes, Tatnor Surrs, 


Boxing - the -Compass. 


AND MILILINERY. 















Purouwasing AGENT. 
bate Silk Gowns from 855. 
There is no end of honest, IN PLAIN COLORS THE CHEAPEST AND MOST DESIRABLE FABRIC Wace ee: SF 
‘ LAI! ILORS eidli 5. 
— rng — = this Col engi viet vay tilinery 4 oer a 
ection. t is good thus fo edu- , Promptness and satisfactory service guaranteed. No 
cate public ane and on many | AND_FANCY_ STRIPES N ] commianion charse ada a tae tee: trainee 
é » P 7 j = 4 ‘ * S U M M E R W E A R reach me on agents ac ting dishor yin nae u an 
a piano North, South, East and prices on gooda and not cont e commission 
West will be found the Frank- SEND FOR SAMPLES TO BOX 3052, NEW YORK CITY, allowed by sellers, Send for circular containing full 


information regarding fitting customers at a distance 
and references from every State and Territory. 





lin Square Song Collection, and 


from it many boysandgirlswil || AT TEEN, SON «cc CoO SHOPPING 1 vin or caper 


=9 | by a lady of experience, 
M rood taste, & thout ch e. Circular references. 
receive their first enjoyment tein tiie aaaiticiliasaaiil Kudress ‘MISS .4. BOND, 890 sth Ave, NY cits 
and first matruction in bcm al \HRISTMAS PURCHASES made fo: 
ujies and Gentlemen by M McGONIGAL, 
Two Hundred Songs and Hymns in each 37 College Place, N. Y. City. Write for Circular. 
Number. Paper, 50 cents; Board, 60 cents; | male 
Cloth, $1.00, ~*~ leverywhere. Send postal card | 
for Specimen Pages and full contents of all the a C d 
Numbers. Harper & Brothers, New York. . very 00 
——een ee For H ol iday Presents. housekeeper should at once send for illustrated 


circular of “ Never.Break” Steel Cooking Utensils, 


The BRONSON SUPPLY CO.,Cleveland.Ohio, 

















HEADACHE 


Guaranteed to cure any kind of 


m headache in fifteen minutes. These BROADWAY, CORNER 18th STREET, = = = NEW YORK. 


icra antingrine or ther mgurgy cue | Se BVILLACABRAS. 
OALINE B. PRIESTLEY & CO.’S SILK WARP HENRIETTAS THE BEST, NATURAL PURGATIVE WATER. 


Small bottles, 25c. Large bottles, 50c 
Price, 25 cents per box, Sate nay Are Mape or THE Purest anp Finest Sitk anp tHe Best Quatity or AvusTRaLIAN Woo. 
iM 



























; GOLD Yon can live at home and maxe more money at work for ug 
Every yard is guaranteed to be perfectly satisfactory to the wearcr. } N than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 

F a . . . > ’ ly outfit FRER. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & of . 

They are stamped every 5 yards, on the under side of the selvedge, with the manufacturers’ name ai bie Ne ee 





(B. PRIESTLEY & CO.) in gilt letters. § LADY AGENTS.—Send for terms. 
Van Orden Corset Co., 22 Clinton Place,N.Y. 
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RATHER 


HARPE 


ti a 


Ys Uy 
Ys Mj jp Yes 
} TA 


OVERDONE. 


ELDAH, YOU'LL HAVE TER SKUSE DE TUKEY. HITS A LEETLE OVAHDONE. MY WIFE 
PRESSED 1T, AN' HUNG IT IN DE SMOKE-HOUSE LAS’ NIGHT, AN’ DIS MAWNIN’, BOUT FO’ O'CLOCK, 


HiT BURNED DOWN,’ 


FACKTITZE. 
Bingo. “If I were rich for just one little hour!" 


Kinariery. “1 should like to know what good that 
woul do yon.’ 


Binco. * Well, I'd spend just about fifty-five min- 
utes in making my property over to my wile.” 
aniline 


re ‘Is your wiie back home now 2?” 

Well, she is, bets These isn’t. She's back, but not at 
ae ne. She's been living at the dress-maker’s lately.” 
a 

Pepestrian (halting before MeFadden's chestnut- 
roasting establishment), * Look here, I don’t like those 
chestnuts I got from you just now. Every other on 
had a worm in it. 

McFapven. “ Faix an’ it’s obleeged to ye oi am for 
letting me know. I'll go over me stock, bedad, an 
throw ivery other wan away, oi will.” 

a a ae 

Me. Higoins. * And the founder of your family 
came over with the Conqueror? So did mine. They 
must have been friends.” 

Miss Davenport. “ Yes, of course it is possible that 
my ancestor may have known some of the people in 
the stecrage, but it does not follow, you know.” 


THE GIRL OF 


ISABEL. “WHAT AN AWPFULLY sHODDY 





Sanso. “* What was the population of the earth at 
the time of the flood 2?” 

Ropn. “Ttis hard tosay. You see, it was impossible 
to have an accurate census taken owing r to the extent 

of the float ing population.” 


SS Se 
‘Ww ‘hy do you imagine that Miss Dutton will accep 
you’ 

“She promised to be a sister to my brother, you 
know, and there’s no other way to be so except by 
marrying me.” 

3 od 


‘There is only one hope,” said the lawyer. “A 








little weeping may move the jury 
= sat Scott! Mr. Brief,” said the defendant's son. 
“Don't advise mother to weep. If she does, she'll 


swamp the court 
caeslinindiaimaintiaies 
“Oi'm sorry t' hear av Timmy’s goin’ to the bad, 
Mrs. Mulcahey. Oj tho’t some day Timmy ‘d be an 
alderman.” 
“Surely, Mrs. Moloney, Timmy" 8 bad enough, but 
he’s not bad enough for thot. 


“Wonder why so many people have ornamental 
lions at the ir doors 2" 
‘To scare away the wolf.” 


THE PERIOD. 


GIRL GENEVIEVE FLYAWAY 18! EVERYTHING 


ABOUT HER HAS THE AIR OP BEING MARKED bowN,” 
MA 


“YEs; EVEN HER AGE.” 


vS BAZAR. 


THE BRIGADIER-GENERAL AT 
THE FOOT-BALL GAME. 


I roveur throughout the civil war, 
1 fought the foes of France, 

I've seen a stream of crimson gore 
Dye deep the Zulu’s lance ; 


I've stood before the roaring guns 
That swept the tertile plain 

With shot and shell where noble sors 
By thousandscore were slain; 


Yet never have I blanched to see 
Such fearful loss of life; 

The booming cannon's nanght to me, 
Nor the assassin’s knife 


But here I stand, and like the leaf 
That quivers in the wind, 

I tremble with a sudden grief 
With terror great combined, 


I hardly breathe, I almost swoon, 
My heart be its hard and fast— 

My cheek grows pale of hue, and soon 
My eyes “bulge forth aghast 


O take me from this fearsome sight, 
Before which now I quail; 

May never more these eyes alight 
On Princeton versus Yale 





sesamin sellibcangitl 
“Is that your sister over there, Miss 
Rosalie é 
“Sir! That is my mother. 


“ Why—ah—goodness! I didn't mean 
to offeid you. I asked her the same 
question awhile ago, and she didn’t get 
angry at all 

‘aiaincadaalilty tains 

Jaox. “1 tell you what, Maud makes 

quite a figure in soc iety.” 





om. When I see her at a party 

with her » admirers she reminds me 
of a milli it on. 

Jack + bid 

Tom. “ si he is one followed by half a 
dozen nothing THE LF Dy, * 

- ~>—— AN’ SEE 

He. * Her dinners are always failures 

through some blunder of hers. I sup- O'DAY 


pose you beard what a dismal affair her 
Jast was 2 

Sux. * Yes. Wasit because there were 
thirteen of you 2?” 

Hr. “No; but everybody was rather 
superstitious about the pic kled lobster 







and ices coming so close together.’ 





A SOCIAL 
THIS IS A STUPID WORLD! I Wis Ho THERE WAS SOME 


“THERE I8. GO INTO BANKRUPTCY, 


**Rastus, you are charged with wte aling Mr. Brown's 
lawn-mower. Have you iwyer 

“No, sah. I didn’t realize ‘nuff on de sale ob dat 
mower, jedge, to hiah counsel.” 

nensstdsthalliasitiicentin 

“ Henry, you know if we go to the theatre, mamma 
has to go too as a chape- 
ron. 

*That’s all right, my 
dear, I have bought three 
tickets, but unfortunate- 
ly I conld only get two 
seats together. The odd 
one, however, is the best 
seat in the house, so we'll 
give that to your mo- 
ther.” 

ssiiiaillailicsiimanite 


Noan. * Well, this is 
exasperating 1’ 

Ham. ** What is?” 

Noan. * We have the 
greatest show on earth 
he re, and no one to see 
it > 

Fatuer. “What branch 
do you consider the 
most _ profitable for my 
son ? 

Traourn. “IT can bard- 
ly say, but I think a good 
stout blue beech or a 
long sinnous birch 
would do him as much 
good as any.” 


a 











Finst Tramp. * They 
say there’s millions ‘n’ 
millions of animiles in 
the water we drink, Jim- 
my.” 

Sroonp Tramp. “ Faix 
oi t'onght dhere must 
be some kind av grub 
in it. Jack, or we niver 
could kape up on it the 
way we do.” 


a 


“Be not ostentatious 
in the display of wealth 
Do not boast of your 


‘No, by George !” 
ejaculated old Myzer; 
** particularly when the 
assessors are around.” 


O'FLYNN, 


O'FLYNN occ "ASIONALLY. 


DY HE IS; 


a dollar? 
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PRESENT SHAKE. 

“IY YE MOIND THE SHPALPEEN STROIKIN' 
? ¥ NOT MESELF AS CAN STAND BY 
THAT, IF Ol DO BATE MRs, 


IT’s NOT STROIKIN’ THE LED- 
SHAKE AV THE DAY 


MORAL KIND OF SUICIDE 


int, Johuny You can own this dollar I have 
ft, but PU play I'm a trast company and 











WHAT COMES OF 
“WHEW! BLossom, 
stores, my brethren.” “CoO'RSE HIT BE 8 





=. 
NY In 
A SCHOOL-MA’AM., 


YO’ GOT YO' TUKEY TOO SALTY.” 

, WHEN YO’ GIVE HIT A HOPPERDERMIC 
‘JECTION OF GUNPOWDAH, AN GUNPOWDAH'S MOS'LY SALTPETAH. EF 
YO' DON'T WANT HIT SO SALTY NEX 
HIT WID A BOW AN’ ARRER, ER ELSE GIT FUR NUFF WAY SOZE NOT TO 
SCO'CH HITS FETHAHS.” 


THANKSGIVIN', YO’ BETTAH SHOOT 
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: | G. Gunther’s Sons, 
Furriers, 
184 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Established 1820. 
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HOLIDAY FEASTING. 


BY AGNES CARR SAGE. 
‘YADLY curtailed, indeed, is our holiday 
\S merrymaking, as well as the proportions 
of our mince- pies, since those jovial, fantastic 
times of yore, 
‘‘When Christmas-tide came in like a bride, 

With holly and ivy clad, 

Twelve days in the year much mirth and good cheer 

In every household was had.” 

Now ® we celebrate the 25th of December 
and the 1st of January we think we have 
paid all due honor to the happy, holy season, 
and Twelfth-night and the other jolly days 
of Yule are pushed decidedly to the wall 

Still, even if Americans are too chary of 
holidays and take their pleasure too serious 
ly, the social side of Christmas must ever be 
intimately connected with feasting, and poor 
indeed is the family who does not at this 
time endeavor to have some dish peculiar- 
ly dedicated by custom or tradition to the 
‘“ maddest, merriest day of all the glad new 
year.” A turkey or goose, perhaps, the mod- 
ern substitute for the juicy English sirloin of 
beef knighted by Charles II., a plum-pud- 
ding, or a mince-pie, bearing in its spicy 
heart a remembrance of the gifts presented 
by the Wise Men to the Royal Babe at Beth- 
jehem; while in the writer’s own family New- 
Year would scarcely seem New-Year with- 
out a particular kind of Scotch cake, very 
rich and brown, crimped on the edges, and 
covered with pink and white sugared cara- 
ways. 

But, ah me! what a wonderful shrinking 
there has been in the mince-pies, and our 
modest parties could hardly hold a candle 
to those mammoth Christmas concoctions of 
old, shaped like a manger, but strongly sug- 
gesting a coffin, which were sometimes so 
large that they had to be wheeled in a case 
from guest to guest, and often weighed over 
a hundred pounds. Indeed, one famous pie, 
presented by an Earl of Lonsdale to King 
George IIL., is said to have turned the scales 
at 308 pounds, and to have contained 2 
geese, 2 tame ducks, 2 turkeys, 4 fowls, 6 
pigeons, 6 wild-ducks, 3 teals, 12 partridges, 
3 stirlings, 15 woodcock, 2 guinea-fowls, 3 
snipes, 6 plovers, 3 water-hens, 1 wild-goose, 
1 curlew, 46 yellow-hammers, 15 sparrows, 
16 chaffinches, 2 larks, 4 thrushes, 16 field- 
fares, 5 blackbirds, 20 rabbits, 1 leg of veal, 
and half a ham, while the crust required 3 
bushels of flour and 28 pounds of butter. 

Think you not this was a truly ‘‘dainty 
dish to set before a king’? 

But probably not so elaborate were most 
of those ‘‘ shred pies,” which caused the ad- 
herents of Cromwell to shiver and shake, and 
the Quakers to denounce the innocent festal 
compound as ‘‘a hodgepodge of supersti- 
tion, popery, the devil and all his works.” 

Fortunately time rights most things, and 
it is interesting to note that to-day the de- 
scendants of the Puritans are the greatest 
pie makers and pie eaters in the world; while 
it is to New England, the home of the Blue 
Laws, that we turn for our ideal Christmas 
pastry, rich, flaky, and filled with sweetest 
spicing, as may be proven by a visit to the 
New York Woman's Exchange, and the pur- 
chase of some of those perfect specimens of 
culinary skill contributed by a clever Yankee 
housewife, and from the sale of which she 
reaps a golden harvest every year. As the 
delicious morsels melt upon your tongue, I 
warrant your heart will go out in warmest 
sympathy to poor, half-famished Bunyan, 
who, for conscience’ sake, was forced to re- 
fuse the tempting Christmas pie flaunted in 
his face by his cruel, tantalizing custodians. 

The gorgeous peacock, with gilded beak 
and jewelled tail, has graced many a sumptu- 
ous holiday feast since Cleopatra served fif- 
teen at the supper she gave to Mare Antony; 
but on tasting one last winter, it struck me 
as being somewhat dry and much inferior to 
either turkey or chicken. 

The traditional boar's head can now, prob- 
ably, be nowhere found except at Queen’s 
College, Oxford. There, however, I believe 
it is still served up every Christmas, on toast 
and a silver platter, borne in in regal state, 
and escorted by a procession of choristers 
chanting the old, old carol commencing, 

“The boar’s head in hand bring I,” 

just as has been done ever since 1350, while 
each year, doubtless, is recounted anew the 
rather apocryphal legend of a scholar at 
Queen's College who was attacked by a wild- 
boar while studying in Shotover Wood, but 
who slew the creature, as he rushed upon him 
with open jaws, by thrusting his Aristotle 
down its throat, exclaiming at the same time, 
** Greeum est !” 

In Rome, eels and broccoli form the reg- 
ulation Christmas Eve supper, while at this 
season all Italians, as well as the strangers 
within their gates, consume unlimited quan- 
tities of pan gialto, a rich cake or sweetmeat 
composed of nuts, raisins, and sugar. In the 
north country called Scandinavia, Yule-ale 
flows like water, and Yule-cakes glittering 
with spun sugar are found in every house; 
the former likely being a remnant of the old 
** wassail-bowl,” now extinct, but long kept 
up in merrie England in memory of the fair, 
brave maiden wassaile, the Saxon Rowenar. 

An adaptation of this ancient holiday drink 
may also be found in the Christmas eggnog 
of ‘our Southern States, and especially of 
Virginia. A very pleasant modern improve- 
ment, too, is this foaming mixture, and one 
perhaps not so very far out of the way, 
when we recall that one of the earliest was- 
sail songs begins: 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 


** Wassayle, wassayle, out of the milk payle! 
Wassayle, wassayle, as white as my wail!” 
showing that milk was probably originally 

used. 

A famous recipe for eggnog, begged from 
a lady who has lived many years at the 
South, is as follows, and she assures me it 
will keep for a week if desired: 

The yolks of a dozen eggs well beaten, 
two quarts of milk, and two cups of sugar 
boiled to a soft custard. Whip the whites 
of the eggs to a stiff froth, and add just be- 
fore using, together with one pint of brandy, 
whiskey, or rum, or, best of all, apple-jack. 
A little nutmeg grated on top is also liked 
by some. 

From the Old Dominion too comes the 
best plum-pudding we have ever eaten, that 
dear holiday dish which some wit calls the 
“St. Paul’s Cathedral of an English Christ- 
mas.” A truly rich and spicy daughter is 
this ‘‘speckled cannon-ball” of the wishy- 
washy plum porridge over which our fore- 
fathers made such to-do, and which an old 
scribe tells us consisted of ‘* beef or mutton 
boiled with broth and thickened with brown- 
bread, to which half-boiled raisins, currants, 
prunes, cloves, mace, and ginger were added.” 

Let my readers but once make their Christ- 
mas pudding after our old Southern aunties’ 
formula, each one of the household taking a 
stir for luck, and I venture to say they will 
never use any other, and will wish that 


“ Christmas cheer ran round the year.” 


A small loaf of bread soaked in a pint of 
new milk until soft enough to mash with a 
spoon, eight eggs, one pound of sugar, one 
pound of beef suet chopped fine, one pound 
of raisins stoned and cut in small pieces, 
one pound of currants, half-pound of citron, 
half a nutmeg, one teaspoonful powdered 
allspice, a very little clove, one wineglass of 
brandy, and enough flour to hold the ingre- 
dients together, sifted in by degrees. A pint 
of flour is gencrally sufficient, and butter may 
be used in place of suet. Mix the pudding 
well, and boil either in a cloth or tin mould 
for eight hours, being careful to fill up the 
kettle with hot water as fast as it boils away. 

For the sauce to be served with this des- 
sert beat two eggs, quarter of a pound of 
butter, and one pound of sugar together; 
stir in a tumbler of wine and two table- 
spoonfuls of brandy; then add half-tumbler 
of boiling water and a little nutmeg, and set 
the whole over the fire for two minutes, stir- 
ring all the time. 

Vecked with holly and blazing with a halo 
of blue flame, this will prove a worthy cap- 
sheaf to the holiday feast, round which we 
may well make merry, remembering that 
* Carols, and not minc’d meat, make Christmas pies; 

"Tis mirth, not dishes, sets a table off; 
Brutes and plhavaticks eat, and never laugh.” 


TWO THANKSGIVINGS. 

BY BFSSIE CHANDLER. 
§ tar congregation of St. Luke’s Church 
was on its way to the post-office. There 
was no delivery at Inwood, and the post- 
office on Sundays and holidays was open only 
from twelve to one, consequently a united 
postal pilgrimage always took place after 
church which had come to be recognized as 

a regular appendix to the service. 

This Thanksgiving morning, however, one 
of the pilgrims, after going a few blocks, 
broke from the ranks and turned down a side 
street. She was a tall girl, with a slender 
figure and a bright attractive face. She 
carried a large basket, and before she had 
gone far she was joined, or rather overtaken, 
by a young man of twenty five or six. 

“Why, Jack,” she exclaimed, when she 
saw him, ‘‘ when did you come home?” 

‘‘Last night,” he answered, taking her bas- 
ket from her. ‘‘Are you carrying a Thanks- 
giving dinner to somebody?” 

‘‘No; this is just some of the fruit from 
the church—grapes and apples and things. 
I’m taking them to that ridiculous Hodge 
family. ‘There are nine children, and they’re 
always doing something dreadful. Last sum- 
mer the youngest one partook freely of fly 
poison, and now one of the older boys has 
*monkeyed with a buzz-saw’ till he’s only got 
half his natural number of fingers. I pre- 
sume a few of them are down with a con- 
tagious disease; they generally are. Do you 
care to go any farther?” 

** Yes,” he said, laughing; “you can’t 
frighten me off like that. Any place that’s 
sate enough for you will do for me. Did 
you trim the church this year?” 

‘I’m responsible for that pyramid of pump- 
kins in the corner, and that lambrequin of 
white grapes across the front of the pulpit. 
I am not guilty of the wheat stack nor that 
symphony in beets. Do you know,” she 
added, “y think these Thanksgiving decora- 
tions are being carried a little too far. I ex- 
pect to meet a roast pig and some apple-sauce 
in the chancel yet.” 

‘* Yes,” he answered; ‘‘ they don’t seem to 
know where to draw the line.” 

‘It's a good deal of a farce, the whole 
thing,” she went on. ‘'I looked round the 
church this morning, and I wondered who 
was really thankful. There was old Mrs. 
Robinson, poorer than Job’s turkey picked, 
and with a drunken husband besides. There 
was Mrs. Andrews, with no husband at all— 
he ran away from her sixteen years ago. 
Then those forlorn Roger girls—one of them 
takes in sewing, and the other is a type- writer. 


~ You know they hadn’t a penny when their 


father died. I don’t know whether there is 
more trouble here in Inwood, or whether it’s 
because it’s a little place and we know people 
so well, but I think there are more pitiful 
stories, more broken lives, here than | ever 
heard of. Thanksgiving indeed! 1 wonder 
we don’t have a four o'clock tea, and all take 
strychnine together!” 

She spoke half-laughingly, and yet with 
an undertone of bitterness. Jack Littlefield 
looked at her earnestly. 

‘IT don’t believe they feel it as keenly as 
you think they do,” he said. ‘I think hap- 
piness is pretty evenly divided after all.” 

‘‘It isn’t,” she answered, quickly—‘* it isn’t 
atall. Now, Jack, you know me. You've 
lived next door ever since I can remember, 
and I suppose I’m an average happy girl; 
and I tell you I get so tired of the whole 
thing sometimes, I wish I were dead.” Her 
voice trembled slightly. 

“What makes it so hard, Edith?” he asked, 
slowly. 

‘Oh, everything!” she answered, reckless- 
ly. ‘‘I hate this place. I think it’s narrow- 
ing and demoralizing to live in so little a 
town. It stiflesyou. There aren’t two peo- 
ple in Inwood with an idea in their heads. 
Mother and father are dear, of course, and 
Aunt Nan is just as sweet as she can be; but 
I'm tired of the same old things day after 
day. It isn’t life here, it’s just stagnation. 
I want to go somewhere where I can breathe. 
And then, Jack, I just hate to be poor. This 
miserable kind of poverty, where you're for- 
ever saving ten cents and pinching in little 
things—darning your curtains and turning 
your carpets and dyeing your dresses— 
scrimping along, and keeping up appear- 
ances. Seems to me real genuine want ina 
garret would be easier. ‘That would be a 
downright blow; this is a series of little ex- 
asperating nips. Oh, I know I am ungrate- 
ful and rebellious and all that, but I would 
like to live my own life in my own way once. !” 

There was a moment’s silence between 
them; then she said, hastily: 

‘*Here we are at the Hodges’. 
the basket, and I'll run in with it. 
outside.” 

Jack Littlefield put his hands in his pock- 
ets, and whistled softly to himself while he 
waited. He had known Edith Armstrong 
for a great many years. They had grown 
up together side by side. He loved her very 
dearly—how dearly he hardly himself knew, 
for there had been little time for introspec- 
tion in his young, busy life. Left fatherless 
in his boyhood, with his mother and a young- 
er brother partially dependent, he had early 
put his shoulder to the wheel to help the 
family coach along. He was doing well, 
and had a good position in a neighboring 
city, from whence he came home for occa- 
sional holidays. 

It had always seemed to him that Edith 
formed part of his home life, he knew her 
so well and liked her so very much. Vague- 
ly, in the dim future, he had thought that 
they would marry. It seemed such a natu- 
ral thing, more like & development than an 
event. But it had been far in the future, 
for the care of his mother still rested upon 
him, and he was but beginning to win his 
place in the world. It seemed further than 
ever this Thanksgiving morning, after he 
had listened to Edith’s despairing talk. 

When she came out of the house with her 
empty basket they walked along in silence. 
They were both thinking of her last words. 

‘* Did it ever occur to you, Edith,” he said, 
finally, ‘‘that you might marry?” 

“Yes,” she answered, frankly; ‘‘ but who 
is there in Inwood?” 

They both laughed a little. 

**You’re not complimentary,” he said. 
‘* Ain’t J here?” 

‘Yes, you are,” she answered, ‘‘and 
you're the greatest comfort I’ve got. But 
we're too good friends to spoil it with any 
sentiment. I want you to marry a rich girl in 
the city, and she might have a rich brother 
that you could send over to me. Wouldn't 
it be fun?” 

They had come to the bridge across a little 
river or creek. They stopped together, and 
looked over the railing into the water below. 
It was frozen a little by the edges of the 
banks, but flowing turbidly along in the 
middle. 

“You wouldn’t marry a poor man, would 
you?” said Jack, gazing steadily at the water. 

‘*No,” she answered, looking fixedly at it 
in her turn. ‘I really couldn’t, Jack. If I'd 
never been poor, I might; but I know the 
ghastliness of it too well.” 

‘* Not even if you loved him?” 

“‘T shouldn’t love him; I wouldn't.” 

*‘And you'd marry the rich one whether 
you cared for him or not?” 

‘* What a disagreeable question! Of course 
I shouldn’t marry him if I didn’t care for 


‘ ” 


him. 


Give me 
You wait 


You've got to have a sort of thin 
sugar coating of affection to your pill. I’m 
afraid it would wear off, Edie, and let the 
bitterness out.” 

‘What nonsense it all is!” she said, walk- 
ing on. “I shall probably never marry at 
all. I shall be an old maid, like Miss Pils- 
bury, and have a little store on Franklin 
Street, where I will sell doughnuts and home- 
made bread. Will you buy some?” 

‘*‘T’ll squander my substance there,” he 
said, fervidly; ‘that is, if you'll make your 
doughnuts with a hole in the centre. 1 like 
that kind best.” 


‘* Yes,” she promised, ‘‘I will. They shall 


~and the Bazar to wear. 
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be all hole, if you prefer it.” And so, talking 
lightly of other things, they walked on home. 

Jack Littlefield was not quite certain 
whether he had offered himself or not, but 
he felt very sure that he had been rejected. 

It was perhaps three weeks after this that 
he received a long and most jubilant letter 
from Edith. 


“Tam going away, Jack,” she wrote; ‘the 
curse of a granted prayer has come upon 
me! It is so far a very pleasant curse. I 
shall shake, not the dust, but the snow of 
Inwood off from my feet next. week, and go 
to Chicago fora month. Alice Redfern has 
asked me to spend Christmas with her, Do 
you remember her? She was at that picnic 
that we had at Churches Pond three years 
ago. She was stopping with me then for a 
few days. She was one of the boarders at 


the seminary when I went to school.” She 
is rich, and they live delightfully. I expect 


to fairly loll in the lap ot luxury. There is 
a great deal going on, she writes, so I am 
making some gorgeous gowns out of nothing 
Maria Fenton is 
here sewing for me. She is the strangest 
girl. When things don’t fit or are wrinkled 
or soiled, she always wants to put a bow on. 
Such a spotted fever of bows as I’d break 
out with, if she had her way, you never saw! 
Then she always observes, ‘Your neck’s 
too small for that collar, or ‘ Your arm’s 
too long for that sleeve,’ till I want to say, 
‘Oh, never mind, chop it off!’ 

‘I’m making a red toboggan suit out of a 
blanket—Alice writes that there are lots of 
tobogannings—and dear Aunt Nan has given 
me her pearl-gray silk. To be sure, it’s been 
turned repeatedly, but you don’t know how 
lovely it looks with gray tulle over it. Don’t 
expect me to talk of anything but clothes, 
for I can’t. 

‘*T sha’n’t see you before I go, and I’m sor- 
ry. I saw your mother yesterday, and she 
was counting the days until you come home 
for Christmas. 

‘* Did I tell you that the third Hodge boy 
has now broken his other leg? It’s well he’s 
not a centipede, for he seems determined to 
keep right on. 

“Write to me in Chicago. I send you 
the address. I hope you may have a very 
merry Christmas, and am always affection- 
ately yours, Epirn.” 


A merry Christmas! Jack Littlefield didn’t 
feel very much like it as he read. Christmas 
without Edith! He had never spent such a 
one since the old days when he had given 
her dolls, and she had made his marble bugs. 
Yet he was glad she was going away—glad 
she would have a chance to see that other 
wider life which she had so craved. 

It seemed very lonely without her when 
he went home. Then her letters began to 
come. They were jolly letters, full of spar- 
kle and fun, and reflecting in every line the 
gay society life into which she had plunged. 

Jack Littlefield looked for them anxiously, 
and read them eagerly; yet, in spite of all 
their brightness, he had, after reading each 
one, a strange feeling of depression. It was 
the ‘‘left out” feeling, though he didn’t rec- 
ognize it. 

Finally, quite near the end of her visit, a 
letter came that seemed to take the heart 
right out of him. He felt as weak as if he 
had had a fever, after reading it. In it she 
told him, very sweetly and prettily, of her 
engagement to Alice Redfern’s brother. 

‘**No one knows it yet, dear Jack,” she 
wrote; ‘‘not even his family, for, of course, 
he must see father and mother first. He is 
coming on as soon as I get home, and then 
it will be settled. I have not written them 
about it yet, for he wanted to tell them him- 
self, but I could not keep it so long from 
you. I don’t know if it is an engagement 
yet—I have no ring—but it will be as soon 
as I come home. 1 hope you will like him. 
Somehow the thought of leaving home makes 
Inwood and everybody in it seem dearer than 
they ever did before; even those Hodges 
seem entrancing, when I think I may go 
away and never see them again.” 

It was not a satisfactory letter, and while 
Jack Littlefield was puzzling over it, trying 
to find out if the fault lay in the letter itself, 
or in the miserable feelings it had given him, 
he was startled by a telegram from his mother. 

“Can you go to Chicago with Mrs. Arm 
strong?” it said. ‘‘ Edith has been hurt.” 

Edith hurt, and her letter still in his hand, 
as fresh and full of life as if it were her voice 
just speaking to him! It seemed impossible. 
He hastened home, and went at once to Chi- 
cago with Mrs. Armstrong. 

She told him the little that she knew about 
the accident. It seemed that the last evening 
before Edith was to leave for home there 
had been a toboggan party. One of the to- 
boggans became disabled, and stuck at the 
foot of the runway. Before they could get 
it away, another one was upon it. There was 
a crash, a fearful shock, and when Edith was 
picked up they thought at first that she was 
dead, She was living still, but insensible. 

They found the Redfern family very sym- 
pathetic and sorrowful, and yet Jack Little- 
field hated them all. It seemed to him as if 
they had stolen his darling just to kill her. 
He was unreasonable and blind. He could 
see only one thing—that they would go on 
in their light, gay, dancing way, while Edith 
lay maimed and crippled for life. He was 


particularly furious with young Mr. Redfern, 
who was anxious and solicitous enough to 
satisfy most people, but it seemed to Jack as 
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if the least that he could do now was to 
shoot himself in despair over what had hap- 
pened. 

‘*He acts,” muttered Jack, ‘‘as if one of 
his houses had burnt down, or as if he had 
lost a diamond. It’s something outside of 
him that doesn’t touch him at all. I don’t 
believe he's got a single feeling in his stylish 
old heart.’ 

The first words that Edith said were, 
“Take me home”; and as soon as it could 
be done, they brought her back to Inwood. 
There she got better, but it soon became ap- 
parent that she would never walk again. 
The old doctor, who had known her from 
her childhood, still had hope. 

“The spine is very delicate and peculiar,” 
he said; ‘‘no man has a right to be positive 
in a case like this.” 

But to Edith there was no hope, and her 
soul was black with despair. ‘‘ Why don’t 
you kili me?” she cried to the doctor one 
day. ‘I don’t want to live. I want to die. 
Why don’t you let me die?” 

‘ Edith,” he said, gravely, taking her hand, 

“my poor child, life and death are not in 
my hands. We can only wait, and see what 
nature will do.” 

She sobbed passionately. ‘‘Oh, it is too 
cruel!” she cried—‘‘too cruel! To think one 
cannot even die!” 

He waited a minute, and then said, slowly, 

‘**T have seen a great deal of suffering i in the 
world, Edith, a great deal of trouble and sor- 
row, and I have never seen but one cure 
for it.” 

‘‘What is that?” she asked through her 
sobs. 

** Work—for others if possible, if not, for 
one’s self. It is the only cure for despair 
that I have ever seen.” 

She stopped amazed. ‘‘ You say that to 
me—to me who am helpless asa baby! You 
are cruel too!” 

‘No, Edith,” he answered, compassionate- 
ly; ‘‘I want to help you. Work isn’t neces- 

sarily digging or breaking stones. There is 
finer work than that in the world—work 
that, I think, after a little you can do. Just 
now—” 

‘* Well,” she asked, impatiently, 
what can 1 do?” 

‘* You can be very brave and patient.” 

**QOh,” she said, with a shudder, ‘‘I hate 
it! I would rather suffer martyrdom, and 
die, and have it over. I hate to be patient, 
and it doesn’t make it any easier, either.” 

‘*No, I presume not for you; but I wasn’t 
thinking of you alone. Edith, this trouble 
comes upon your whole family. It is a bur 
den upon them all, and yet you can make it 
so light that they will hardly feel it at all.” 

‘* How?” she asked, sceptieally. 

‘They can take care of you, and do every 
thing for your body; but it is when this re- 
bellious despair fills your mind that they sit 
down subdued and helpless before it. ‘They 
take their cue from you. I know of no an- 
guish keener than that a mother suffers for 
her child. You can lighten this, Edith, so 
that your poor mother will be almost glad 
again.” 

The girl lay there silent. ‘Is this my 
work?” she said, in a low voice. ‘‘Is this 
what I can do now?” 

‘* Yes,” he answered, gently, ‘‘ this is your 
work.” 

She was alone for a long time after the 
doctor left. Then her mother came softly 
in. She went upto Edith, and put her hand 
on her forehead. 

‘ Mother,” said Edith, suddenly, ‘I've 
been thinking of so many things. 1 shall be 
your stay-at-home daughter always now, and 
there are such lots of things that we must 
plan to do together. I’m going to sit up be- 
fore long, the doctor says, and my head and 
my hi ands will be in good working order. 
Why, mother, the more I think of it, the 
more it seems as if legs were mere ornament- 
al appendages anyway. 

She spoke in her old bright way, and yet 
the tears began to gather and chase each 
other down her mother’s face. 

‘*Don’t!” cried Edith; ‘‘oh, mother, don’t!” 
and she put her arms around her mother’s 
neck and drew her face down to hers. She 
kissed her and held her there a moment, 
heart to heart. There were tears on both 
faces when they parted, and yet mother and 
daughter were happier than they had been 
in many a day. 

Mr. Redfern came on twice to see Edith. 
She was too ill the first time to talk to him at 
all, but she was much better during his sec- 
ond visit, and able to sit up in the invalid’s 
chair which had*been bought for her, 

She told him then that of course she con- 
sidered their engagement ended. He was 
very courteous and gentlemanly, and assured 
her that she was as “de ar to him as ever, and 
that he should always have most tender mem- 
ories of her—but he accepted her decision, 
and his own freedom. 

“‘He sent me a great bunch of La France 
roses, Jack, the next day,” said Edith, telling 
Jack Littlefield all about it. ‘‘ I should have 
liked them better if they hadn’t all seemed 
to be nodding their heads at me, and saying: 
‘Thank you! Thank you!” 

‘Oh, Edith!” 

She laughed a little. ‘‘ Well, they did,” 
she asserted. ‘‘ Jack, it was rather funny, 
after all. I felt a little like the girl asked 
out to tea. I wouldn’t have accepted on any 
account, but I did want to be urged a little 
more. And he was evidently afraid that if 
he urged too much, I might change my mind 
and accept. It makes you feel queer, Jack, 


** just now 
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to know you've been loved for the sake of 
your spine alone. Of course I know spines 
are necessary, but now that mine’s gone, 
there seems to be a good deal left of me. 
I’m as much Edith Armstrong as ever.” 

‘*Of course you are,” said Jack, vehement- 
ly; ‘‘only you're a thousand times dearer. 
Why, Edith, that brute never loved you! If 
he had—” 

**Don’t call him a brute, Jack; it isn’t com- 
plimentary to me.” 

**T don't believe you ever loved him,” he 
said under his breath. 

“I don’t believe I ever did either, 
said as softly. 

Then they both laughed. 

‘*This is dreadful, Jack,” she said; ‘it 
makes me feel so guilty and traitorish. Be- 
sides, there’s a little sour-grape appearance to 
it that isn’t pretty. I want to tell you about 
mother. She wassublime. She told him she 
might have given me to him once, but now 
I was too precious to be trusted to any one 
but my own mother, Just think of that— 
too precious! Not too helpless or too crip- 
pled, but something so very valuable that he 
couldn’t possibly have me at any price.” 

‘Your mother is an angel!” 

** Yes, she is,” said Edith, seriously; ‘‘and 
I’ve been such a fool I haven’t known it all 
these years.” 

There was silence for a few moments, and 
then she exclaimed: 

‘*Oh, Jack, I've learned so much! I used 
to think old Mrs. Spencer was common be- 
cause she said ‘you hev’ and ‘you was,’ and 
here, day after day, she’s brought me the 
nicest broths and most delicious jellies. 
They really tasted quite ashy, like the apples 
of Sodom, you know, when I thought how 
I'd made fun of her. And then Mrs. Pitkin, 
I’ve loathed her because she did dress so like 
a fiend. It seemed as if she went out of her 
way to make herself ridiculous. But now— 
weil, I don’t care what she wears now. She 
may drape herself in a piano cover, or weat 
a pickle dish on her head, but she'll always 
look beautiful to me. I think of her face as 
I saw it, night after night, when I was at my 
worst, and she sat up with me. And Mrs. 
Henderson, you know what a killing woman 
she is! She told me of something the other 
day that happened at her tea par rly ‘just as 
the guests were beginning to dissemble.’ 
That struck me as rather good, Jack; for, 
you know, guests have to ‘dissemble’ pretty 
often. Well, I don’t care what antics she 
plays with her parts of speech, she’s just a 
ministering angel!” 

There were tears in Edith’s eyes. 

Jack Littlefield took her hand. ‘‘ Who 
wouldn’t be good to you, Edith?” he said, 
tenderly. 


sé 


she 





I've misunderstood them so,” she 
went on, earnestly. ‘‘ You can’t get the best 
out of people unless you give them a little of 
your best. I've called them narrow, and 
gibed and jeered at them, and shut myself 
out from them, and all the time it was J that 
was narrow, because I wouldn’t see anything 
but just from my own point of view. It’s 
too late now, but I wish I could live it all 
over.” 

She sighed a little, and laid her head back 
on the pillows. 

Jack Littlefield” still held her hand. 
“ Edith,” he said, huskily, “I want to ask you 
something. You have ended this affair with 
Mr. Redfern, and I’m very glad you have, 
for I don’t think he loved you, but I want to 
know would you accept another man’s love 
now—a different kind of love, that would 
care for you and tend you, and be perfectly 
happy with you just as you are? Will you 
take mine, Edith?” 

The faint color crept into her pale cheeks. 

“Oh, Jack, don’t!” she cried—‘‘ don’t, dear 
Jack. You mustn't. You hurt me.” 

‘‘T mean it, Edith,” he said, solemnly. 

‘Give me the right to take care of you. It 
is the dearest wish of my heart.” 

She shook her head sadly. ‘It can never 
be.” 

‘*Could nothing persuade you?” 

‘No,” she said, steadily; ‘‘ nothing, Jack.” 
After a minute she added: ‘‘I can’t tell you 
how noble and generous I think you are; but 
I don’t want you to think of it any more. 
You have had a hard life. I want you to 
have a happy love. I want you to have 
some sweet, lovely girl, and let me love her 
too. I want you to have a happy, restful 
home, and let me share in it. Don’t you see? 
You live and love for both of us now, and 
give me part of it, just as you have given 
me part of every good thing you ever had.” 

He bent over her hand and kissed it. He 
could not trust himself to speak then. 

After a little, he said, cheerfully: ‘I’ve 
another scheme, Edie. It’s no use ti alking to 
me about another girl. There’s only one 
girl in the world for me, and she’s right here; 
and if she’s got to spend her life in this chair, 
here I’m going to stay beside her. If I can’t 
be her husband or her lover, why, I'll keep 
on being what I’ve always been, her friend. 
We needn't be afraid of gossip now, and ’'m 
going to spend all the time 1 can with you. 
There isn’t much I can do, but I can move 
your chair around, and lift you, and read to 
you. By-and-by perhaps you can drive. I’m 
coming home every Saturday now, and, 
Edith, I’m going to take care of you, just as 
if I were your brother.” 

She was crying softly. ‘ Oh, Jack,” she 
said, ‘‘I mustn’t let you! It is selfish and 
wicked.” 

‘*No, it isn’t,” he said, stoutly. ‘‘ Why, 
Edith, I always have a better time with you 


than any one else in the world, and now we'll 
just go into partnership. Our stock in trade 
is mutual entertainment. Saturday night 
we'll do a land-office business. Sunday we'll 
have a quiet, steady market, with a grand 
closing - out sale on Sunday night. "Phen 
Monday we'll begin again to lay in a fresh 
supply of goods. Wecan do a little trading 
by letter, if you choose, or we can hold every- 
thing in reserve until we meet. It’s a com- 
pact!” 

She smiled through hertears. ‘‘ I want to 
say ‘Heaven reward you!’ as Mrs. Hodge 
does. By-the-way—” She stopped. 

‘“ What is it?” he asked. ‘‘ Nothing has 
happened to those dear Hodges again, has 
there?” 

She laughed a little. ‘‘ Nothing, only 
there’s another one, and the youngest three 
have got the chicken-pox; they gave it to 
the baby. It seems so unkind to be born 
into the midst of the chicken-pox, so to 
speak.” 

“T should say so! Now here comes your 
mother, and she’s going to send me away. 
He rose, and taking both of her hands in his, 
he added: ‘‘ Now, Edith, remember, I’m like 
the wash. I go out every Monday morning, 
and come home purified and mended Satur 
day night. Good-by, dear, for another week.” 
He looked at her lovingly and earnestly for 
a minute, and then left. 

The clasp of his strong fingers still lingered 
on her hands. She closed her eyes, and lay 
there thinking. 

So, sometimes better and sometimes worse, 
Edith Armstrong lived through the spring, 
at times suffering intensely, and then, again, 
quite free from pain. Sometimes she was 
heart-sick and despairing, and then she 
would make one more effort to be cheerful 
and brave. She found a little verse one 
day that seemed almost like a personal mes- 
sage 

“For the sake of those who love us, 
For the sake of God above us, 
Each and all should do his best 
To make music for the rest.” 


She said this over and over to herself, and 
tried with all her might to let the sweet, 
merry music ring out for those around her, 
and when the discords came, to listen to 
them alone. 

Jack Littlefield was untiring in his devo- 
tion. Every Saturday night he came, and 
never with empty hands. Sometimes he 
brought her flowers, sometimes fruit, or a 
new book or magazine. He treasured every- 
thing worth telling that he heard or saw to 
tellto her. They read together, and had long 
talks, and learned to know each other in a 
deeper sense than they had ever done. Jack 
groaned sometimes when he thought of her 
sitting so helpless day after day, and he re- 
belled fiercely against a Providence that 
could be so cruel to one so lovely. Then, 
when he thought of the patience and gentle- 
ness that were slowly creeping into her char- 
acter, the tears came to his eyes. ‘‘My 
God!” he cried. ‘‘If she can bear it so, 
what right have I to feel so angry?” And 
so, for her sake, he was patient too. 

It was in June that the old doctor, who 
had been Edith’s steadfast friend, startled 
her by suggesting that she should go with 
him to a certain hospital in New York for 
treatment there. The matter was discussed 
in the little family circle, and finally it was 
decided that the experiment should be tried. 

Edith would not let her mother go. ‘I 
shall be in the hands of trained nurses all the 
time,” she said, ‘‘and they have no use for 
tearful relatives. Besides, I am not a young 
lady any more. I’m only a rare specimen 
of traumatic myelitis. 1 shall be case No. 
728, and case No. 723 doesn’t need a chaperon. 
If this does no good, I shall come home and 
try the faith cure. Mrs. Henderson told me 
the other day it began by ‘eliminating the 
mind,’ and mine is already eliminated; so I 
ought to be a suitable cz ise.” 

The old doctor came home after he had 
seen her safely settled, but the physician who 
had charge of her wrote every week. They 
could not quite understand his letters, but it 
was evident that she was gaining. The lit- 
tle family at Inwood became very hopeful. 

“If I can only see her walk again,” said 
her poor mother, ‘‘I shall depart in peace.” 

The old doctor went again to New York 
to bring her home. It was an August even- 
ing when he arrived. They drove up in an 
open carriage, the doctor beaming and smil- 
ing as if it were a triumphal car. He got 
out first, and turned to help Edith out too, 
but she sprang past him, and rushed into the 
little parlor, and stood before them. 

‘*Oh, mother, see!” she cried. ‘‘ Look at 
me—look at me! I'm all right! I wanted to 
surprise you. Oh, mother, isn’t it splendid?” 

Her mother hung around her neck. ‘‘ My 
God, I thank Thee!” she murmured, softly 
Then, as soon as she could speak aloud, she 
said: “Oh, Edith, is it really you? I can’t 
realize it, my precious, precious child!” 

“Yes,” said Edith, half laughing and half 
crying. 

**T can dance and I can sing; 
I can turn a band-spring.’ 


Just see me, father. Look, Aunt Nan. They 
mustn’t cry, must they, doctor? , Let’s shout 
for Joy. 

“You're crying yourself, Edith.” 

“Oh. that is a mere sprinkle—a passing 
shower! I’ve come back clothed and in my 
right mind—I mean spine. We're never any 
of us going to cry any more. We're going 
to be the happiest family in Inwood.” She 
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kissed away a tear that glistened on her mo- 
ther's cheek. 

‘Edith, I can’t bear to have you pass out 
of my sight. I want to touc h you all the 
time. 

‘You shall, dear heart. I'll be your Siam- 
ese twin. Don’t any one tell Jack. To-day 
is Friday, and he'll be home to-morrow. JT 
want to surprise him.’ 

She was so excited she hardly slept that 
night, and the ne ext day she arranged herself 
to meet Jack. ‘I'm going to sit in the old 
chair,” she said, ‘‘ with pillows behind me.” 

‘Your cheeks are too pink,” said her mo- 
ther, smiling. ‘‘ You don’t look like our in 
valid any more.”’ 

‘Never mind,” said Edith; “I'll draw 
down the corners of my mouth, and seem as 
discouraged as possible a 

When Jack first saw her her eyes were 
closed, and he slipped in softly, thinking she 
was asleep. She opened them sudde nly and 
looked at him. 

‘Why, Jack!” 

‘Why, Edith!” 

She rose from the chair and walked to meet 
him. He sprang forward to catch her. 

‘ Edith,” he cried, ‘‘ what are you doing?” 

‘Don’t touch me,” she exclaimed. ‘Just 
look. You see me ‘as trees walking.’ Look, 
Jack; just see!” 

He turned very pale, and was silent. She 
came close up to him, laughing and tri 
umphant. 

**Oh, Jack, isn’t it splendid? ‘The flag’s 
come back to Tennessee!’ My spine, my 
spine’s come back to me!” : ; 

Then, as he continued silent, she put out 
her hand and touched his arm. 

* Jack, what makes you act so? Aren't 
you glad?” 

Glad?” he said, with a great sob—“‘ glad? 
Why, Edith—” 

He put his arm half around her, but she 
drew herself away, the color rushing to her 
cheeks, 

‘I am not to be handled with care any 
more,” she said, laughing. “In fact I am 
not to be handled at all. Just watch me 
dance a little jig, and then we'll sit down, 
and I'll tell you all about it.’ 

Jack Littlefield had never been as heartily 
glad of anything in all his life as he was of 
Edith’s recovery, and yet after her return a 
slight estrangement seemed to come between 
them. It was impossible to go on with just 
the old relations that had been so pleasant 
when she was an invalid. It was equally 
impossible to slip back into the old days of 
comradeship which had existed before sh¢ 
was hurt, and before he had told her he loved 
her. He dared not tell her that again now. 
He knew how grateful she was to him for 
his devotion, although it annoyed him to 
think of it, and he said repeatedly and ear 
nestly that he had ‘‘ done nothing.” 

Still, to ask her for her love now was a 
little like claiming a reward of merit. It 
was throwing himself upou her generosity, 
and Jack Littlefield had no wish to be ac 
cepted through gratitude. He resolved to 
wait until she was a little more accustomed 
to the freedom which her health gave her, 
and until her long sickness had lost its acute- 
ness in her memory. 

As for Edith, it seemed to her as if there 
were a ‘‘new heaven and a new earth.” All 
through the autumn her gladness and sense 
of relief found expression in continual ebul 
litions of delight. She beamed on every 
body, and even when the old worries began 
to fret in the same old places, she had but 
to think of the one great trouble that had for 
the time blotted out everything else, and it 
seemed to make all burdens light by com- 
parison. 

“Why, Jack,” she said one day, ‘‘ when I 
think that there is a whole world uncon 
scious of the value of their spines, I feel as 
if I must go out and preach till I enlighten 
them. I want to mount the nostrum—or is it 
the rostrum; I never can tell which is which 
—and tell them that any human being with a 
spine in good and regular standing has no 
right to complain of anything, not of any- 
thing under the sun.” } 

‘| suppose that’s so,” said Jack, musingly 

‘It’s queer how a person never cares much 
for a thing until he loses it. I presume it 
would be the same with everything—eyes, 
ears, or even your tongue. You wouldn't 
like to be dumb, would you, Edith?” 

‘No, Jack, and you wouldn't like to have 
me. It is possible, though not probable, that 
I prattle too much, but I intend to keep right 
on. 

‘No,” he said, earnestly ; “ there is nothing 
I dread more than a flash of your silence. It 
seems to forebode so much.” 

When Thanksgiving came, Edith was again 
among the workers at the church. Her face 
was the brightest, her heart the lightest there. 

‘I feel as if it were my own especial 
Thanksgiving,” she said, lightly. ‘I’m go- 
ing to compose a new Jubilate. Bring forth 
the largest pumpkin, and let me decorate it 
with exclamation points of joy!” 

She lingered in the gray twilight, and was 
the last to leave the church. She held her 
own little Thanksgiving service alone in the 
dim building, and then hurried home, to find 
Jack waiting for her. He had brought her 
a great basket of tropical fruit 

‘“Oh!” she exclaimed when she saw it, 
‘‘you mustn’t do such things, Jack. You 
mustn’t ‘pomper’ me. , I sha’n’t let you.” 

He laughed a little and said: ‘‘f know 
what you're thinking of. You're thinking 1 

(Continued on page 969.) 
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CHILDREN’S LITERATURE. 
WHAT “ST. NICHOLAS” HAS 
GIRLS AND BOYS 


DONE FOR 


“g HE old St. Nicholas 
slyly tossed bags of 


gold into podr wid- 


ows’ houses, and 
then ran away. His 
modern namesake 


has been sending for 
nearly twenty years, 
by the postman, to 
all children within 





| { \ his reach, that which 
tl } } « ought to give more 
\ is A a c~ lasting happiness 


and benefit than the 
money - bags which 
the older saint dropped in at the window. 

The St. Nicholas Magazine is a fine flower 
of the nineteenth century. For childhood, 
as we understand it, is a recent discovery. 
The world had neither books, pictures, nor 
other implements of happiness suited to 
child-nature until our own time. What a 
step from the rude horn-books and incom- 
prehensible catechisms to the pictures and 
stories of this day, in which the best literary 
ability, the highest artistic skill, the ablest 
and most experienced editing, the largest 
publishing enterprise, and the finest mechan- 
ical appliances are all enlisted and combined 
to rejoice and enlighten children ! 

TUE ATMOSPHERE OF THE MAGAZINE 

MEN and women are just as truly the re- 
sult of the atmosphere in which they have 
passed their childhood as the trees and herb- 
age of a country are the result of its soil 
and climate. It is by the subtle something 
which we call atmosphere, rather than by 
direct teaching, that the ome moulds a 
child. The chief business of a mother is to 
surround the child with beautiful influences. 
The great schoolmasters, such as Arnold of 
Rugby, Gunn of the ‘‘ Gunnery,” and others, 
have achieved notable results by the moral 
and intellectual climate they were able to 
produce, rather than by methods of teaching. 

The supreme quality of St. Nicholas is its 
bright, healthful, and invigorating atmos- 
phere. The young reader is not bored with 
unreadable prosing on moral subjects ; there 
are few ‘‘ Didactic Pieces,” but the reader is 
here introduced to good company, and filled 
with pure thoughts and high aspirations by 
the wholesome influence pervading jts pages. 

RECREATIONS. 

“Tue first work of a child is play,” said 
the great teacher, Frederick Froebel. He 
who will lead children rightly must know 
how to win and hoid a child’s sympathy by 
entering into his play, and this St. Nicholas 
has done in many ways. On the side of 
honest sympathy with the spirits and pur- 
suits of young people, there are descriptions 
of home amusements of various kinds, plays 
for parlor or school representation, drills and 
healthful exercises for both girls and boys, 
in-door games, funny pictures, the famous 
‘*Brownies,” the never-to-be-forgotten jin- 


gles, and the riddles, the rebuses, the cha- 





A HOME-MAD SCARE. 


From St. Nicholas. 


rades, the what-nots of elaborate entangle- 
ment that have called forth the ingenuity of 
puzzle-makers, old as well as young. 

What shall we say of the out-door papers? 
There are accounts of how to camp out, how 
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to build toy sail-boats, admirable articles on 
swimming and sailing and lawn-tennis, on 
the bicycle, on base-ball, foot-ball, and gen- 
eral athletics, and many more on subjects of 
prime importance to boys and girls. 


TIMELY ARTICLES. 


WHATEVER subject comes up, St. Nicholas 
tries to give its young readers a good under- 
standing of it while it is fresh in the public 
mind. This can best be demonstrated by 
noting a few of the many timely subjects 
that the magazine has treated in its pages. 
Coast - guard service, or life-saving on the 
coast, the work of coast- guards in aiding 
ships and securing cargoes that have gone 
ashore, the use of light-houses and light-ships, 
cable-telegraphy, the method of stopping cars 
by a vacuum-brake, the management of the 
city fire department, the use of turret ships, 
torpedoes, torpedo boats in war, the tele- 
phone, the minting of money, the foretelling 
of the weather, the electric light, the making 
of pottery, the cable railway, the elevated rail- 
roads, the transportation of the obelisk, the 
work of the war correspondent, modern har- 
bor defences, the making of steel ordnance, 
Stanley and his exploring achievements, a 
visit to the real Mikado, ‘‘ Among the Law- 
makers,” a description of the routine of law- 
making, ballooning, the making of the Bar- 
tholdi statue, ‘‘ Boring for Oil,” ‘‘ Among the 
Gas-wells,” the great Brooklyn Bridge, choos- 
ing an occupation, are examples of many pa- 
pers that have been printed on subjects of 
immediate interest at the time. 


ARTICLES ABOUT CHILDREN. 


CHILDREN are interested in children. Sf. 
Nicholas avails itself of this principle to 
amuse them and to attract their attention to 
many important subjects ; like ‘‘ The Poor 
Boy’s Astor House,” Parisian children, the 
English factory children, or ‘‘half-timers,” 
the article on that curious institution at the 
Wilson Mission House called ‘‘ The Kitchen 
Garden,” the district telegraph boys of the 
great cities, the description of the summer 
home for poor children at Bath, Long Island, 
the benevolent work of ‘‘The Fresh- Air 
Fund,” stories of the boyhood of distinguished 
authors, especially the valuable account of 
Thackeray, with facsimiles of his boyish 
letters and drawings, etc. 

SERIAL STORIES. 

Tue stories of St. Nicholas, long ones and 
short ones, are too widely known to require 
any description here. They have taken the 
widest range, and appealed to the most di- 
verse tastes, but they have never been of the 
hot, unhealthful sort—the sort that tends to 
produce a harvest of renegades, highwaymen, 
and pirates. 

It has been the special aim of St. Nicholas 
from the start to supplant unhealthful liter- 
ature with stories of a living and healthful 
interest, uncontaminated and invigorating as 
the open air of heaven. There have been 
among the serials in the pages of St. Nicholas 
many stories of home life and young life ; 
among them Miss Alcott’s best stories for 
children, and Mrs. Dodge’s ‘‘ Donald and 
Dorothy ;” stories of breezy adventure and 
boyish life, by J. T. Trowbridge ; such pict- 
ures of frontier life and base-ball adventure 
as Noah Brooks’s ‘‘ The Boy Emigrants ” and 
‘The Fairport Nine;” tales of remote lands, 
by Bayard Taylor ; Frank R. Stockton’s ‘“‘ A 
Jolly Fellowship” and ‘‘ What Might Have 
Been Expected ;” Mrs. Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett’s ‘‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” her most fa- 
mous juvenile story, and her other stories, 
‘Sara Crewe” and ‘Little St. Elizabeth.” 
Many of the St. Nicholas stories have passed 
into juvenile literature as classics. It is not 
too much to say that almost every notable 
young people's story produced in America 
now first seeks the light in the pages of Sf. 
Nicholas. 


“ST. NICHOLAS” AS AN EDUCATOR. 


WE have already touched upon the indi- 
rect educational influence of the short stories, 
serials, and timely articles in St. Nicholas. 
But there has been also instruction direct 
and designed. 

Put a boy to studying geography, and he 
gets a vague idea that Greenland is a green 
spot on the upper part of his map. But let 
him read Dr. Hayes’s ‘‘ Adventures on an 
Iceberg,” and the arctic land, as by a touch 
of magic, becomes a real country. All the 
dry facts in the school-books about the ‘‘ chief 
products” and “‘ principal seaports” of Japan 
will never make that land of dainty decora- 
tion half so real as will the article in Volume 
VL., entitled ‘‘The Blossom-Boy of Tokio,” 
with its thirty-seven illustrations. But there 
is not one of the numbers of the magazine 
that does not stir the curiosity, inform the 
memory, stimulate thought, and enlarge the 


range of the imagination. Jack-in-the-Pulpit 
keeps up a steady fire of suggestion, ques- 
tion, answer, and what-not, about all kinds 
of things, stirring up the mind of a child to 
knock at Nature’s door, and pry into the se- 
crets of science and art. One of the in- 
genious methods used by the magazine to 
excite interest in scientific study was the 
Agassiz Association—the most successful so- 
ciety of young people ever organized for 
scientific purposes, which was originally 
founded by St. Nicholas. 

St. Nicholas, in short, fulfils the modern 
ideal of an educator—reaching and moving 





SUPPLEMENT. 


lock Foote, Donald G. Mitchell, Thomas 
Nelson Page, Joel Chandler Harris, W. H. 
Gibson, 8. M. B. Piatt, Nora Perry, Celia 
Thaxter, and many more of the best-known 
names in American literature, are on its list 
of contributors. Indeed, it would be easier 
to tell the few American writers of note 
who have not contributed than to recite the 
list of those who have. 


THE PICTURES. 
As to the list of artists who have contrib- 


uted to St. Nicholas, it includes almost all 
the prominent illustrators of the day. 





WHERE PARLIAMENT MERTS. 
From St. Nicholas. 


the whole intellectual and moral nature of 
a child. 


ITS MORAL AND RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE. 
“Sr. NicHoLas” would-be a great hene- 
factor if it did nothing but preoccupy the 
ground, and so crowd out the ill-weeds of 
noxious books and papers, which are sure 
to find their way where the attention is not 
engaged and the taste elevated by better 
reading. The great antidote to frivolity is 
mental occupation—and this antidote a ju- 
venile magazine of the highest grade affords. 





COMING NEXT MONTH. 
From St, Nicholas. 


But St. Nicholas does far more than this: to 
hundreds of thousands it is a teacher of re- 
ligion—not in cold, dogmatic form like a 
catechism, not in any sectarian sense. But 
it teaches what a great orator once called 
‘‘applied Christianity””—the principles of 
religion as they are applied to ordinary life. 
Unselfishness, faithfulness, courage, truthful- 
ness—these things are taught in a hundred 
ways by stories, poems, and precepts. And 
these are the very core of true religion ap- 
plied to the life. 


GOOD COMPANY. 


Wuara galaxy of eminent men and women 
has St. Nicholas, by some hook or crook, be- 
guiled into writing for its lucky children! 
Alfred Tennyson, Thomas Hughes, Andrew 
Lang, Mrs. Oliphant, Lewis Carroll (author 
of ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland ”’), Professor Proc- 
tor, Archibald Forbes, and other famous men 
and women from the other side of the sea, 
and Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, Helen 
Jackson, Colonel Higginson, Bret Harte, 
J. G. Holland, Bayard Taylor, James T. 
Fields, Edward Eggleston, Gail Hamilton, 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, Frank R. Stock- 
ton, Julian Hawthorne, Louisa M. Alcott, 
W. D. Howells, J. T. Trowbridge, Paul H. 
Hayne, James Whitcomb Riley, Joaquin 
Miller, Edgar Fawcett, H. H. Boyesen, Charles 
Dudley Warner, David D. Lloyd, Mary Hal- 


So much has been said of the charming 
illustrations of St. Nicholas—they have been 
so often and so highly praised, they have 
brought warm words of commendation from 
high authorities in England as well as in 
America--that we should run the risk of 
becoming tedious if we enlarged upon them 
and their rare educational and refining in- 
fluence. The leading paper of Edinburgh 
pronounces the illustrations ‘‘ infinitely su- 
perior” to anything produced in juvenile 
publications in Great Britain, and adds: 
‘*Young people will be taught by them to 
admire what is really good, and will have 
their tastes cultivated. They will learn 
that they ought~+not to be satisfied with 
daubs and slovenly workmanship.” The 
London ‘‘ Spectator” calls St, Nicholas “ the 
best of all children’s magazines,” and “The 
Thunderer,” the London ‘‘Times” itself, 
pronounced St, Nicholas superior to anything 
of its kind in England, and said that its 
‘‘pictures are often works of real art, not 
only as engravings, but as compositions of 
original design.” 

IN CONCLUSION. 

Or the success of the magazine it is no‘ 
needful to speak. Eminent persons have 
subscribed for the benefit of those not able 
to pay for it, for the sake of its educating 
influence. The Ames family subscribe 
yearly for two hundred copies for the chil- 
dren of the employees in their works at 
North Easton, Mass. In the third largest 
public library in America more than three 
thousand people read St. Nicholas every 
month. 

When the magazine began, Charles Dud- 
ley Warner said: “If the children don’t 
like it, I think it is time to begin to change 
the kind of children in this country.” Well, 
the children do like it, but, all the same, 
St. Nicholas has changed the kind of chil- 
dren. It cannot be that multitudes of them 
should see such pictures and read such 
stories and poems without being better, 
more thoughtful, more refined, and in many 
ways another kind of children than those 
who have gone before them. St. Nicholas 
has a great list of attractive features for the 
coming year; it will be ‘‘ better than ever,” 
the editors say, but just how they are going 
to manage it is a puzzle. 

The price is $3 00 a year, and the pub- 
lishers, The Century Co., 33 East 17th 
Street, New York, are glad to send a re- 
cent back number, without charge, to any 
reader of this article who is unfamiliar with 
St. Nicholas. 





FROM “THE BROWNIES,” 
in St. Nicholas. 

















DECEMBER 6, 1890. 


**WHO WOULDN’T BE GOOD TO YOU, EDITH? 


(Continued from page 967.) 
can’t afford it; but I can, and to-morrow is 
Thanksgiving Day.” 
she said, catching his eye, and 
repeating his words with grave emphasis. 

There was a minute’s silence, then he said: 
“Vm getting actually rich, Edith. I don't 
know that I’ve mentioned it lately, but I am. 
I’m really making investments. I think I 
shall open a loan-office soon. It’s really em- 
barrassing to have so much money.” 

‘It must be,” she said, smiling. ‘‘ Do 
you know, Jack, I don’t think that people 
with lots of money have half the fun that we 
have. In the first place, when they want a 
thing they get it, and that’s the end of it; but 
when we want it we work for it, and hope 


Yes” 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


for it, and fear about it, and if we ever do 
get it, why it’s an actual achievement, it rep- 
resents something, and stands for just so 
much in our lives. And then there’s the 
fun. Why, when I make an over-skirt out 
of mother’s old black lace shawl, I feel I’ve 
not only triumphed over fate, but perpetrated 
a joke besides!” 

‘© You'didn’t think so Jast year, Edith.” 

‘“No, I know I didn't,” she said, frankly. 
“‘T was a pessimist, a howling pessimist. I 
took a cross-eyed view of life. I remember 
how we walked after church on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, and how I howled. I think I was 
ready to ‘ flood the land with arnicky,’ as the 
old darky said.” 

‘‘T remember you made me feel awfully 





HE SAID, TENDERLY.”—Drawn sy A. B. Wentzett 


that day. Edith, you said you would never 
marry a poor man. It seemed to sort of 
slam a door in my face.” 

‘** Yes,” she said, ‘‘I was a sordid wretch.” 
Then, with an evident desire to change the 
subject, she went on: ‘‘ Did I tell you what 
[heard Mr. Spalding say to Theodore Murray 
on the train coming from New York? You 
know Theodore Murray is the one who cut 
such a splurge in New York last winter, with 
his Delmonico balls and performances. IL 
sat next to them, and he was telling Mr. 
Spalding all about it. ‘Money will do any- 
thing, Spalding, won't it?’ he said. ‘I don’t 
know, Theodore,’ said Mr. Spalding, ‘ it 
won't buy you youth, it won’t buy you 
health, and it won’t buy you brains!’ I 
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thought that was a delightful rem 
millionaire to make to anothe 
‘“Indeed it 


irk for one 





was,” said Jack Littlefield 
heartily. You’ve got the health now, 
Edith, and the youth, and the brains; and 
there’s one other that money won't 
buy that’s yours too 
** What is it, Jack 
‘*Don’t you know, Edith? It’s love, dear. 
Vill you take that too?” 
She did not answer, but he felt that she 


was his. His man’s heart leaped within him. 
He put his arms around her and drew her to 
him. 

‘Oh, Jack,” she said, her sweet face quiv 
ering with the deep feeling in her heart, “we 
haven’t any right to be so happy!” 
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FOR A RAINY EVENING. 


i AINY-DAY amusements are always in 
demand, and especially for that time of 
the year when it is hardly cold enough for 
the great fires, but one is very willing to 
have a little blaze upon the hearth, or feels 
no disinclination to the neighborhood of an 
argand gas-burner. One of the pleasantest 
of these amusements, in the beginning and 
in the end, is that of making candy in the 
dining-room--the caramel, the glacé walnut, 
and the various kinds of nougat. If one has 
a fixture for the drop-light of the dining 
table, where one is used, or, if there is no 
gas, an Etna or alcohol lamp, one may ac- 
complish some delicate work in sugar that a 
confectioner need not be ashamed of. 

It is a good plan to remove the table-cloth, 
and replace it by a coarser cover, and to have 
your few utensils kept for the purpose. Be 
gin, then, by bringing a little water to boil 
in your saucepan W hile you are shelling about 
a quarter of a pound of almonds; throw them 
into the boiling water for a moment or two, 
then pour out into a small wire sieve held 
over a bowl, when you can easily rub off the 
skins—the blanching process. Have them 
then put in the refrigerator; if spread out 
one by one, as they easily can be by passing 
the hand over them, and the dish set flat 
upon the ice, they will be cool enough pre- 
sently to cut into long narrow strips with a 


sharp knife, after which they are best sent | 


out to the kitchen and put into the oven for 
a very few minutes to dry off well. As soon 
as your almonds are thus made ready, put 
into your saucepan a quarter of a pound, or 
four heaping table-spoonfuls of sugar—not 
the confectioner’s fine sugar, but the common 
white granulated—with one dessert-spoonful 
of water only, and stir it till it is quite melt- 
ed; some one else will in the mean time have 
buttered for you a very shallow pan, or other 
tin dish. The moment that your sugar is 
thoroughly melted,and before it has a chance 
to boil, throw in your almonds, continue to 
stir for about a minute, and then pour out 
and put on the cool window-ledge to “set,” 
and you will have a delicate nougat, good 
enough for any sweet-tooth. This may be 
varied by using any nuts attainable, always 
excepting pea-nuts, which vulgarize and in- 
jure the flavor of any candy, spreading them 
out over the bottom of the buttered pan, and 
putting four table-spoonfuls of water to the 
same amount of sugar as before, bringing it 
not only to the melting but to the boiling 
point, and pouring it out evenly over the 
nuts. Another and at once richer and more 
delicate sort can be made with a little more 
trouble by powdering and sifting an ounce 
of gum-arabic, and setting it away for half 
an hour in four table-spoonfuls ‘of water. 

and then gradually heat it by setting it inside 
a larger vessel of boiling water till the gum 
dissolves. At this, strain the result through 
a fine wire sieve upon three very heaping 
table-spoonfuls, or five level ones, ‘of confec- 

tioner’s sugar, and stir it over the fire till it 
turns white and thick like a laundress’s 


starch when she pours on boiling water. é 


While you are stirring this, which should be 
during a good half-hour, or a little more, let 
some one else beat up about half the white 
of an egg (it increases the pleasure if the 
work be divided among several), adding to it 
at the last instant half a teaspoonful of van- 
illa, or as much rose-water, if preferred, and 
stir this in just as the sugar and gum-arabic 
are taken from the fire, and then add at once 
a quarter of a pound of already blanched and 
minced sweet almonds, with two or three 
bitter ones to heighten the flavor. Let what- 
ever dish you pour it into then be well flour- 
ed with fine sifted flour, with corn-starch, or 
maizena, or arrow-root, as cooks flour their 
biscuit pans, and set it away to cool. 





ADVERTISE SEMENTS. 


“THE GAT HAS CAUGHT THE BIRD!” 


The rea- 
sons were 
simple 
and plain 
;—i1t was 
a cheap 

soldered 

cage, 
B thedoor 
got loose; the fastening at the 
top became detached; pussy 
was vigilant, and the end came. 
This could all have been avoid- 
ed by purchasing a HEenpryx 
cage, which is strongly made in 
every part, riveted (no solder or 
drilled bands used), and it is as 
safe against cats as it is proof 
against vermin. 
Ask your dealer for it. 















Tue AnprREw B. Henpryx Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


THE ADULTERATION EVIL. 


SomE people buy adulterated articles of 
food because they are cheap; others because 
they are urged to do so by their grocer. In 
the latter case they pay almost or quite the 
price of a pure first-class article, the urgent 
recommendation being given because of the 
greater profit the dealer makes upon the 
cheaply made, inferior article. 

A few years ago this evil of adulterated 
food had reached such alarming proportions 
in England that the public sentiment de- 
manded legislative interference, and Parlia- 
ment enacted the most severe repressive laws. 
Dr. Small, U. 8. A., atier an examination re- 
| cently made under the direction of the War 

De partment, concludes that the adulteration 
of food is as great in this country to-day, and 
| of as dangerous a character as it was in Eng- 
| land at the time referred to. No article enter- 
ing so generally into the food of every family 
has been found more villainously adulterated | 
than baking powder. For the purpose of | 





the ‘‘ Royal ”—whick has become the stand- 
ard for purity and strength in baking pow- 
ders — hundreds of dealers are putting up 
baking powders with cheap and adulterated 
cream of tartar containing lime, earth, etc., 
| adding strength by the free use of alum. 
The use of these powders is expensive, for 
they are the chief causes of the dyspepsia 
from which the American people are suffer- 
ing. This species of adulteration, at least, 
can be avoided by following the advice of 
Prof. Mott, the late chemist to the. Govern- 
ment, who recommended consumers ‘‘ when 
purchasing baking powders to select only 
standard powders, as the ‘Royal Baking 
Powder’ for example, rather than to risk 
purchasing adventurous compounds put upon 
the market by persons who have no higher 
motive than dollars and cents.” 

Every scientific test has proven the ‘‘Royal” 
to be pure and wholesome. 





underselling an absolutely pure powder like 





“SUPERIOR NUTRITION THE LIFE” 





MEDICINALFOOD 


THIS ORIGINAL AND WORLD-RENOWNED DIETETIC 
PREPARATION IS A SUBSTANCE OF 


UNRIVALLED purity and medicinal worth—potent for 


good and powerless to harm. A solid 

extract, derived by a new process from very 

superior growths of wheat—nothing more, and asa 

FOOD it would be difficult to conceive of anything 

‘more wholesome and delicious, It has justly 
acquired the reputation of being the salvator 


FOR INVALIDS AND THE AGED s,imcomparanre 


growth and protection of — 
i triti i 
INFANTS AND CHILDREN y pc ant Rec is aaa 
nourishing and strengthening food for 
HURSING MOTHERS & CONVALESCENTS) 224. resbte 
in all diseases of the stomach and intestines. 


John Carle & Sons, New York. 
U ou s Hi AIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Spe- 
cific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying disfig- 
urements from face and 
body, withont injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertised poisonous rg" can 
accomplish. Abies Mme. Junian, 48 E. 20th St., N.Y. 








HAT Uncle Sam and Aunt Columbia think, etc., of 
ASHINGTON and Seattle. Send stamp to E shelman, 
Lewellyn & Co., Seattle, Wash. 








ARMOUR’S 


(CHICAGO) 


‘Extract of Beef. 


—-FOR— 
SOUPS, SAUCES, 
* BOUILLON, or BEEF TEA. 


—THE— 
RICHEST, STRONCEST, 
MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


AND, THEREFORE, 


Awarded the Gold Medal, Paris, 1889. 
Adopted by the U. S. Army Medical Department 


For ) Sale Eiwery where. 





Crosse & Blackwell’ 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 
“By a thorough knowledge of the natural Jaws 
| whieh govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
| tion, and by a careful application of the fine — 
| ties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast -tables with a delicately Mavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a con 
stitution may be gradually built up until strong enough 
to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle 
maladies are floating around us ready to attack wher- 
ever there is a weak point. We may escape many a 
fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 
pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—** Civil 
Service Gazette.” 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tina, by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, | England. 





ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 





ESTABLISHED 1825. 


NEAVE'S FOOD 


FOR 


Infants, Invalids and old People, 


“ADMIRABLY ADAPTED TO ) RICH IN BONE-FORMING AND 
THE WANTS OF INFANTS.” | FLESH-PRODUCING ELERIENTS. 
PROMOTES THE HEALTHY ACTION OF THE BOWELS. 


NEAVE’S FOOD 


BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


E. Fougera & Co., Agts. 30 N.William st, N.¥. 





‘Reliable canned food can be obtained by asking your 
Dealer for Erie Preserving Co.’s products. 

HONEY DEW BRANDS are extra select. 
ERIE BRAND is extra standard. 

If your Grocer does not keep these brands in stock, 
write us and we will tell you where they can be ob- 
tained. Sugar Corn, Succotash, Salad Tomatoes, 
Sweet Peas, fine Stringless Beans, etc., Strawberries, 
Raspberries, 
Plame, Quinces, etc. 


ERIE PRESERVING CO., Buffalo, N. Y., U.S. A. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPOSITION, 1889. 














_ THE MOST PERFECT oF PENS. 





THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren 8t., New York. Price 50 cts, 


Pitted Red Cherries, Egg and Gage 














SUPPLEMENT. 


USE 
POND’S 
EXTRACT 
for PILES 


WHAT THE DOCTOR SAYS: 


A PROMINENT NEW YORK PHY. 
SICIAN SAYS: ‘ There is nothing better 
to relieve the PAIN and ITCHING, and 
CAUSE RETRACTION of PILES, than 
POND’S EXTRACT and POND’S EX- 
TRACT OINTMENT. 


WHAT THE PATIENT SAYS: 

‘'For 40 years | have been an indescribable 
sufferer with the PILES, First attacked with 
BLIND PILES, which annoyed me for years; 
BLEEDING PILES followed, which frequently 
confined me to the bed. Within a few days they 
have attacked me in full force, and that most 
excruciating of the hemorrhoid family, the 
ITCHING PILES, superseded both. Having 
become possessed of some POND’S EXTRACT, 
| applied it freely, undiluted. 1! never dreamed 
ofacure. Three times only have | resorted to 
POND'S EXTRACT, and the ITCHING PILES 
vanished as if by magic, § am fully convinced 
that it is the only known remedy in the wide 
world forthe ITCHING PILES. My statement 
is unsolicited...—THOMAS S. MURPHY, Olme 
stedville, N. Y. 


Be TRACT, get POND’S 
EXTRA not some 
worthless substitute. Ali 
Druggists. 

POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
76 Fifth Ave., New York. 


GORPULENCY, 


fhe injuries arising from 


Umbilical Hern 





Abdoci a att and nd Umble Tas 


which a firm supp era UL. the abdomen, inva 
lab, diminiohzin He a ioe improving the form 


SEELEY’S ‘HARD -RUBBER TRUSSES 


forms of HE 


RUPTURE 


with comfort and safety, thereby completing a radical 
cure of - curable cases. Im of tating. to moisture, 
may be v = bathing; and fitting perfectly to 
form of body, are worn without iscmvenionce by 
the youngest child, most delicate lady, or the labor- 
man, avoiding all sour, Ww ventx padded un- 
yl ensantness, being LI GHT OG 49 CLEAN 

Y and always reliable. 


&#~ The Oorrect and Skillful Mechanical Treatment of 


HERNIA OR RUPTURE A SPECIALTY. 
1, a IN PERSON OR BY MAIL, 

20 ks REFERENCES:—Profs, S. D, Gross, D. Hayes 
Fi Wiltase Parker, W. H. Pancoast, Dr. Thomas G 
Aorton, and Surgeon-Generals of the U.S, Army and Navy, 

Our * eeteaieet Treatment a “Mernia or Reptere. and 
Price List,’’ self- 
suenguremnec, lee on EE 
L. B. SEELEY & CO., 25 South 11th St., Philo., Pa 


FREE. ~~ 
SUPERB FORM Wk 
LOVELY COMPLEXION JB BH 
PLRFECT v WEALTH 2 


These are my portraits, and o2 
necount of the fraudulent air-pumps, 
lotions, etc., offered for d2velopment, 
I will vellany lady FREE whatl 

to secure these changes. 
HEALTH (cure of that 























and perfectly pure COMPLEXION assured. 
etter. Avoid advertising frands. Nome this 
Mas. Evia M, » Dent, Bos keaad Station C, 


Will send aise 
aper, and address: 


Francisco, Cal 


Teething Made Easy. 


A pamphlet of value to every family in which 
there is a child under five years of age, will 
be sent free to any address on receipt of two- 
cent stamp for postage. 


The Reynolds Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O. 
CRO U & 
Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 
The celebrated and effectual lish cure, without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, EDWARD & SON 


Queen Victoria 8t., London, England. Wholesale of 
EK. Fougera & © Oey 30 North William St..N. ¥. 


BATA {ROLLING 
( CABINET.| CHAIR. 














Affording a 
refreshing | Boon to those ff 
Tarkish Bath | who are un- ff 








NEW EAVEN aR CO., New Haven, Ot. 
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WHAT EVERY MAN OUGHT TO 
KNOW. 

HILE the things a woman should know 
\ are many, those with which a man 
should be familiar are legion. The courtesy 
which should animate the bearing of a man 
toward a woman is so seldom seen in its full 
perfection, that its possessor is usually de- 
scribed as a “gentleman of the old school,” 
and his manners are commented upon for 
their rarity. 

Yet the habits that mark the true gentle- 
man are not so difficult to acquire as to ac- 
count for the comparatively small number 
who own them. Their neglect arises usually 
from carelessness or from a selfishness which 
places personal ease ahead of the comfort or 
gratification of others. For unselfishness 
lies at the root of the best breeding. Selfish- 
ness it is which hinders a man’s taking the 
trouble to remember to stand aside and let a 
lady precede him in entering or leaving a 
room, which keeps him in his seat while ‘she 
is standing, whether in a public conveyance 
or in a private parlor. He does not recog- 
nize the spring of his actions by this name. 
His excuse is always ready: ‘‘I never 
thought of it,” ‘‘ Why should she not stand 
as well as I?” or perhaps, hardest to deal 
with, ‘‘ What is the use of bothering about 
such things?” 

To begin with, let it be roundly stated that 
no part of the toilet should ever be per- 
formed in public. 

All such operations as cleaning or cutting 
the nails, picking the teeth, removing shreds 
of dried skin from the face or hands, pulling 
out stray hairs from the beard or scalp, should 
be performed in the privacy of one’s own 
apartment, not on the street, in the car or 
boat, or in the drawing-room. Some men 
consider they are quite justified in scraping 
and paring their nails in the presence of their 
families assembled at the breakfast table if 
they preface the action with a perfunctory, 
‘* Excuse me,” or, ‘‘ By your leave.” Others 
do not take the trouble to apologize even 
thus slightly. And without pessimism it 
may be affirmed that only exceptionally 
does one find a man who will not pick his 
teeth after a meal, if not before guests or in 
a public restaurant, at least in the presence 
of his family. There are still households in 
which it is considered quite a touch of ele- 
gance to pass a glass of tooth-picks as the 
final course of a meal. 

Abstinence from the above-mentioned 
‘*small vices,” and from others of the same 
school, may be termed the first step in goc d- 
breeding. Such avoidance isamong the things 
a man ought to know and to practise. But 
there are other observances needed to give 
grace and finish to a man’s demeanor. One 
of them is the prompt removal of the hat, not 
only when meeting an acquaintance on the 
street or on coming into the house, but at 
other times—in a horse-car, when tendering 
a seat toa lady, and when she acknowledges 
the kindfhess by bow or word, in an elevator 
or ahotel corridor when a woman is present, 
and when kissing a woman, be she only one’s 
wife,sister, or daughter. 

There are other things which every man 
ought to know—trifles, perhaps, but of conse- 
quence in making or marring the ease of 
others. Reference has already been made to 
the graceful customs of rising when a lady 
enters the room and remaining standing un- 
til she is seated; of opening the door for a 
lady and then stepping aside while she enters 
or leaves the room. . 

Among the small but unpleasant manner- 
isms which vex the housewife’s soul is the 
custom some+Aiosts have of urging their guests 
to take a second supply by the assurance, 
‘‘There is plenty more where this came 
from,” or ‘‘ There is a great quantity here.” 
Every house-keeper resents this remark as an 
implication that there has sometimes been a 
scarcity of supplies. 

Do all these items seem such trifles as to be 
unworthy of notice? Yet they are powerful 
agencies in forwarding or destroying the hap- 
piness of a man’s home, of the women there- 
in, and of every one else with whom he is 
thrown into contact. Even if the ‘‘ big bro- 
ther, Man,” does not clearly see the neces- 
sity, for his own sake, of yielding courtesy, 
may he not, as a concession to feminine w eak- 
ness, make a slight sacrifice of his personal 
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MME. E. VOUGA’S 
CHOICEST STUDIES 


FOR 
OIL AND WATER COLORS 


are sold by all leading dealers in the U. S. and 
Canada, and 


VOUCA & CO., 


205 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








Sige 
DEER-PANEL, size 13x37 inches. 


W inter Sceue: 


The above study belongs to a set of 4 panels 
wonderfully adapted for screen decoration. 

Set of 4 Storks, Herons, Swans, and Deers, 
sent on receipt of $5.50, or $1.75 each, 

Six beautiful studies in 14x19 inches: Chrys- 
anthemums, Jacqueminot Roses, Asters, Holly, 
Pansies, and Roses la France, will be sent on 
receipt of $1.75. Single Number, 35c. 

The above studies make beautiful Holiday 
Presents for Home Decoration. 

Latest illustrated list of studies mailed free 
on application, 


VOUGA & CO., 


FINE ART PUBLISHERS, 
205 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Winter Fashions 


the most beautitul 
Winter fashionsfrom 
Paris and Vienna wil! be 
found in the ry 
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SPECIAL 15 Months 


OFFER for the 


FOR 1891 THE ART AMATEUR of 12 


Send this (Harper’s Bazar) advertisement with $4 (the ordinary subscription price for 1891) direct to the 
publisher (ris 1s xssenTiac) before Jan. 1, and you will receive 15 months’ subscription (from October, 1890, 
to December, 1891) of this 


LARGEST AND MOST PRACTICAL ART MAGAZINE (Est’d 1879). 


It is really indispensable to all Teaching or Learning Oil, Water-Color, or China Painting, Charenal, Crayon, 
or Pastel Drawing, Etching, Pen Drawing, Modelling in C lay, Wood Carving, Brass H immering, Fret Sawing, 
etc., etc. Every number will contain 3 artistic color plates (for copying or for framing), 8 supplementary pages 
of working cocems, iilustrated descriptions of Artistic Llouses with valuable suggestions for Decorating and 
Furnishing ; Needlework Designs for Church and Home, and from 24 to 40 folio pages crowded with Art News, 
Art Critic sme, Artists’ Biographies, and Practical Articles (profusely illustrated) on every kind of art for 
amateurs. Remember that by availing yourself of this offer before Jan. 1, 1891, you will receive 


MONTHS FREE 


namely: the October, November, and December issues of 1890, each containing 3 sumptuous color 
(embracing Flowers,.Landscape, Figures, and Animals). As it may not suit some persons t 
at once, we are willing (as @ test of the value of ‘The Art Amateur”) to send them these 3 
Nov., and Dec.) for $1, with the privilege of sending the remaining $3 before Jan. 
(Jan. to Dec., 1891). This privilege will absolutely be withdrawn after that date. 























For $4 you get 45 
Superb Color 
Studies and Fifteen | 
Months’ Subscription. | 


For $2.25 you get 12 Mos.) 
Subse ription with every- | 
thing in the $4 Edition 
except the Color Plates. 
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KEEP THIS PARAGRAPH.—If sent (with $ for 1991) during December, it wil! entitle you to 
receive the OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, and DECEMBER numbers (1890) FREE; if sent during ¢ iry, 1891, 
it will entitle you to the NOVEMBER and DECEMBER numbers FRI sent during February, it will en- 





tile you to the DECEMBER number FREE. 


That is, we offer 45 Colored Plates to Dee 
42 to January (1891) Subseribers ; 


39 to February Subscribers. 


Specimen Copy or tue Art Amateur, with 2 color studie s, and 8 pages supplementary working designs for 
China Painting, Carving, Needlework, 25¢.; and, free, a beautifully illustrated y scat nat Bi of over 100 Color 
Studies, and Prize Club Circular; both well worth attention. 


“ember (1890) Subse 


P. 8.—Prof. Ernest Knanfft is engaged on a : profuse ly illustrated mannal of Pen Dr iwing 
Magazine Illustrating, based on his valuable article on this st ubject now running t rm 
Due notice of publication will be given; also of Prof. Knaufft’s Manual of ¥ Se an - D ‘wing 
preparation. 


MONTAGUE MARKS, Publisher, 23 Union Square, New Yorks 


ETERSON’S MAGAZINE ior1s91 


enters on its 50th year of successful publica- 
tion as the best of the ladies’ magazines, 
determined to outdo all competitors, 
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RY EFFORT will be made to render this 
Jubilee Year memorable in our history. The 
list of contributors will include some of the 
best-known names in American literature. 


ERE WILL BE a marked improvement in 
the general appearance of the Magazine, 
and various new and attractive features 
will be added, 


ACH NUMBER will contain an increase of 
pages, to afford space for greater variety in 
the different departments. Finer paper will be 
used, and more abundant illustrations given. 


IEADERS OF FICTION, BIOGRAPHY, AND 
travels, as well as those interested in the 
social topics of the day, will find matter 
suited to their respective tastes, 


ASONABLE PAPERS on household topics, 
the sick-room, cooking, gardening, the toi- 
lette, and other matters of interest to ladies 
will be given. 











R FASHION AND FANCY-WORK Depart- 
ments will combine beauty and utility, adorn- 
ment and economy; maintaining our repu- 
tation as the best of the fashion magazines. 


“How ingenuously Mr. Pozzoni complimented 
my complexion to-night.” After a moment’s 
reflection: “Oh, Heavens, I wonder if he can 
HING WILL BE LEFT UNDONE to make be the face-powder man!” 
*Peterson”” what it claims to be—the ; 
Cneapest and Best of the ladies’ magazines, 
Terms $2.00 per year, with large reductions 
to clubs, 
END FIVE CENTS fora sample copy contain- 

ing full club terms and elegant premium 
offers. By a little effort you can get upa 
club in your town. Address 

PETERSON’S MAGAZINE, 

306 CHESTNUT STREET, 
MENTION THIS PAPER PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Ready for use, in 
Self-Opening Tins. 
Can be applied by any- 
one. Invented by 
Thomas Griffiths, F.C. 
8., M.S.A., original in- 
ventor. "All other 
ename! paints are imi- 
tations. For renovat- 
ing and decorating 
Furniture, Metal 
Ware, Wicker Work, 
etc. Also for 


Ladies’ Artistic Work 
By mail, 25 and 50 
cents. 

Send for tint cards. 


Vitros Bath Enamel” 
resists boiling water. 
60c. and $1.00. POSTACE, 1!0c. EXTRA. 


THE ENGLISH ENAMEL PAINT COMPANY, 
Bedok East 15th Street, New York. 


Do You Read or Work Nights? 


If so, you need the larg- 
est and steadiest light pos- 
sible, and should buy one 
of our 


COLUMBUS 


Round Wick Burners. 

It does not smoke or 
smell, is easy to take care 
of, and gives the largest 
and best light of any Kero- 
sene Burner made. Can be 
used on any Lamp with 
either No. 2 or No. 3 Col- 
lar, and is handsome as 

















HENRY MILWARD & SONS’ 


well as useful, Uses r 
Rochester chimney. CALYX-EYED NEEDLE. 
Every Surner plainly NECESSARY FOR GOOD SIGHT. 


stamped INVALUALE FOR FAILING SIGHT, 


This Needle is made 


to meet a want 
inclinations? a00K” pvuey’ LA AY 
wr Don’t forget a cut paper 
pattern free from any pat- 
‘tern in X-mas Godey, Ready 


November 15.48 





““COLUMBUS.”’ 


If your dealer does not keep it, we will send pre- 
paid to any address, on receipt of $1 

Send for circular of our celebrated Gonnectic ut Cen- 
tral Draft Lamp. Address, 


WALLACE & SONS, 


Smnening Coes or 29 Chambers Shy N. 


A XMAS HEALTH CIFT 
(Exerciser Complete $5) 
Is Best or Att, CircuLar Free. 


patent toevery one, namely, a Needle that 
A will thread without the annoying process 
of passing the end of the Cotton through 
the eye. The Cotton is slipped through a 
slit above the eye, as shown by the ac- 
companying sketch. 
FOR SALE BY 
EHRICH BROS, 
H. O'NEILL & CO, 
LORD & TAYLOR, Broadway, 
BLOOMINGDALE BROS, 
JOHN DANTIELL & SONS, 
E. RIDLEY & SONS, New York City, 
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Just the Book for Housekeepers ! 


New England Breakfast Breads. | — 


Luncheon and Tea Biscuits. 
By Lucia Gray Swett. Oloth, $1.00. 
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Books: For ‘“*An Ideal Complexion REEAGW & : 
aa OF SAVOY & Comgiete Pipsieal Developmans.” w) JOURNEAY & BURNHAM, _ 
Containing excellent recipes which have been in Ills sucts. “Health & Strength in L$ FRED’K. LOESER & CO., Brooklyn, N. ¥e 
F use in one New England family for years, given in sf sical Cultete.”” a0 fie.co poy Cha ~—e i/ é a 
PERFUMES OF plain language, easy ‘for the inexperienced ‘to under- lils for cal dy Palle te 7 gy Fy, | i ‘ 

EXQUISITE DELICACY stand. Its attractive covers and beautiful printing | 34 yuo. E. DOWD'S Vocal & P Physical 4} {abt L ADIES “2 have smaller feet. Solid 

AND REMARKABLE make it a delightful as well as useful gift-book for Culture school, 116 Monroe St. Chicago it) comfort. Pamphlet free. Sam 

Christmas. 9g me ple pkg., 10c. New York. 
PERMANENCE. YOUR us 


The Pedine Co., 


Sold by all Booksellers, and sent, postpaid, a: 
on receipt of price. 
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BECAUSE THEY ARE - ISsoO’S REMEDY FOR CATARRH.—Best. Easiest 
LASTING. SOLD BY LEE & SHEPPARD, Publishers, Boston. to use. Cheapest. Relief is immediate. A cure is 
oa onal TS — certain. For Cold in the Head it has no equal. 


TOKOLOGY. A complete Ladies’ Guide in 
health and disease. Cannot be bought of dealers. 
Sent prepaid, $2.75. Women write that “ Tokol- 
ogy is worth its weight in gold.” “Should my house 
take fire it would be the first book saved.”’ “ No book 
sells like Tokology.” Sample pages frge. 

Best terms to agents. 


Alice B, Stockham & Uo., 161 La Salle St., Chicago. 


WRITE To USENCLOS 
INC 25c IN STAMPS 
AND RECEIVE ONE 
HALF OUNCE SAMPLE 


C. 8B. WOODWORTH & SONS. 


ROK 


OF NV Nadaen 


Itis an Ointment, of which a small particle is applied 
to the nostrils. Price, 50c. Sold by druggists or sent 
by mail. Address, E. T. HAzELTINE, ‘Warren, Pa. 
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WOMEN AND WAR. 


N the recent reunions of veterans and 

military societies throughout the coun- 
try, it has-been pleasant to see the general 
recognition of the work of women in war, 
and their part in the national successes. It 
has been pleasant to see the generous bro- 
therhood of men in this relation, and to re- 
ceive their honest appreciation, to feel that 
nothing has been withheld, and to enjoy the 
sense of equality in difference. But it has 
been yet more pleasant to observe, as it has 
been impressed on us, that the work of wo- 
men in war was everywhere, we will not say 
that of undoing and remedying the work of 
men, but that of succor, relief, and mercy, 
that it was the alleviation of pain, that it 
was not the inflicting, but the binding up of 
bleeding wounds, the bandaging of cuts, the 
cooling; of fever, the soothing of suspense 
and sorrow, the assuaging of agonies upon 
the field, the hindering of despair to break- 
ing, waiting hearts at home, and all with a 
forgetfulness of self, of fatigue, of disgust 
that at the time often seemed superhuman. 
It was the nightly sitting by the delirious pil- 
low, the holding of the dying hand, the tak- 
ing of the dying message, the giving of the 
whole strength to the leaning, shrinking soul 
stepping down into the dark, cold, unknown 
waters. It was the following of the hos- 
pital flag into all dangers, perhaps even into 
death for themselves, and often into life- 
long disabilities. And at home it was the 
needle- woman, the lint-scraper, the letter- 
writer, the heartener that was a member of 
the great army; the woman bent over hot 
fires making jellies, sweetmeats, cakes, and 
dainties for convalescent appetites; the wo- 
men helping in the great sailor and soldier 
fairs,and in the great band of the Sanitary 
Commission. Surely there is some promise 
in this of the vast peace festival of earth, of 
that time when wars shall be no more, and 
all the world shall cease from strife. For 
as the influence of women comes more and 
more to be felt, it must still be on the side of 
succor and mercy, until it may be held useless 
for men to spend their prowess inflicting 
what women spend theirs in healing, while 
their voice, whenever it can be heard, the 
voice of the higher type of women, of the 
thinkers and workers rather than of the pas- 
sionate and partisan ones, will be given for 
peace and only peace. Meanwhile it has been 
pleasant to have such public acceptance of 
the power for usefulness of women in nation- 
al crises, and to have the universal acknow- 
ledgment of the strength with which, if they 
did not bear arms themselves, they have held 
up the hands of those who did, and of the 
fact that their efforts at the base of opera- 
tions have been equal to another department 
in the conduct of war, and that the suffering 
of heroes would have been increased beyon 
computation but for women and their work. 


EMPRESS PLAUTINA. 


T\HE Empress Plautina presented to her 

young son Maximin, on his attaining 
fluency in reading Greek, a copy of Homer 
written in golden my Bree 
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Special Importation 


Dinner and Bring Dress, 


EMBROIDERED GAZES, 
Grenadines and Crepe de Chine, 


Plain and Brocaded Veloutines, 
BROCADED SILKS, 
Stripe and Figured Satins, 


White Faille, Satin Veloutine, and 
Bengaline 
FOR WEDDING DRESS. 
CREPES, GAZES, AND MOUSSELINE DE SOIE 


For Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 


COLORED LYONS VELVETS. 


: Broadovay KH 9th ét. 


NEW YORK CITY, 
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Fi. C. Ee. KK OCEI cK co. 


OFFER THIS SEASON IN THEIR FUR DEPARTMENT 
EXQUISITE NOVELTIES IN 


FUR-TRIMMED PALETOTS, JACKETS, 


AND 


SHOULDER CAPES. 


Guaranteed Perfect Shape, Correct Styles, Superior Workmanship. 


At one third less than similar goods are offered by so-called 
manufacturing furriers. 


Full lines of Muffs, Collars, Gauntlets, Trimmings, Children’s Furs, ete. 


Alaska Seal Capes, London Dye 
Alaska Seal Capes, Persian Trimmings 
Alaska Sable Capes 

Mink Capes . : 

Gray Persian Capes 

Black Persian Capes . 

Wool Seal Capes. 

Cape Seal Capes, Medici Collar 


ORDERS. BY MAIL PROMPTLY 


FILLED 


THROUGH CATALOGUE DEPARTMENT. 


Sth Awenue and 20th Street, N. Y. 





A. JAECKEL, 


FURRIER 


EXCLUSIVE STYLES 


CAPES, JACKETS, 


Fur Garments, Etc. 


, Receiver of the GRAND GOLD MEDAL at the 
Paris Exposition, 1889. 


|! East 19th Street, N. Y., 


NEAR BROADWAY. 


Headquarters for ayten Sable. 





BEB. & B. 


Two Desirable Bargains 


that will bring us business through our 
Mail-Order Department from 


every State in the Union. 
24-inch PLAIN SILK CREPES, 
24-inch FIGURED SILK CREPES, 


with Self-Colored Figures. Both kinds 
come in Black, White, Cream, and all 
choice Evening Colors. 

Mention Harper's Bazar, and the price. 
You'll find when you get the samples, 
we'll get your order. 

Our prices 90c. and $1.50, respect- 
ively. $1.25 and $2.00 is the price they 


are retailed for in other good stores in_ 


other large cities. 


BOocCS *« BUHL, 


115, 117, 149, & 121 Federal $t., 
ALLEGHENY, PA. 
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BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
ma athe 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 


Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


_New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Franciseo. 








CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 
“CLEANFAST” BLACK 


STOCKINGS. 


F, P, ROBINSON 
DYE. 


Vastly Improved and 
Always Reliable. 


CLEANFAST 
BLACK STOCKINGS 


For Men; Women, aud Children, 


UNEXCELLED WEARING QUALITIES. 
Also, Darning Ootton of Our Dye. 


SEND FOR PRICE-LIST 


RETAIL STORES: 
NEW YORK - 927 Broadway ; 2 West 14th Street; 
218 West 125th Street. 
CHICAGO - - - = 107 South State Street. 
BOSTON Os ei ee 9 West Street. 
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About Cloves. — 


When buying Gloves remember that 
there is such a thing as a price that is 
TOO CHEAP, It is better to pay a fair 
price and get good gloves 


like Hutcu- INsOoN’s. They 
are made from selected skins, 
in the best manner,and are 
WARRANTED to be the most 
serviceable made. If your 





dealer does not have them, 
send stamp to the manufacturer for the 
book “About Gloves.” It willinterest you. 


JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, 
Established 1962. Johnstown, New York. 
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JACKSON’ 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS OF 
BLACK DRESS GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


777 Broadway, New York City. 
MAIL ORDERS. 


Having thorongh! 
reorganized our Mail- 
: Order Department, we 
are now able to fill all 
orders with the great- 
est promptness and 
care. New York be- 
m ing the cheapest mar- 
ket in the country, 
ladies should not be 
slow to avail them- 
selves of purchasing 
therefrom when the 
’ Opportunity is offer- 
-— ed. ] mail orders 
receive immediate at- 
—— tention. 


SAMPLES 


of our goods or any 
desired . information 
~ will be cheerfully fur- 
nished. Our prices will always be found the lowest. 

The feature of this department is ihe rending of 
goods Free of all Mail or Express charges 
within 100 miles of New York, snd all purchases 
amounting to $5.00 or over free to any part of the 
United States. 

Thus purchasers will receive their 
goods at exactly the same prices as 
though they had visited cur store. If 
goods are not found satisiactory the 
money will be retundcd. 


A FEW SPECIMEN BARGAINS TO INTEREST 
OUR OUT-OF-TOWN CUSTOMERS: 

1 Lot All-Wool Black Surah Cloth, Black Drap 
a@’Alma, Black Henrietta, and Black Mohair 
Brilliantine, 40 to 46 inches wide, actual value, 
CUS GEG Be i ccticiccssedsceet Fevseucese 59e. 

1 Lot All-Wool Black Henrietta, Black Cheviot, 
Black Camel’s-Hair, and Black Cheveron Weave 
Diagonals, 42 to 48 inches wide, actual value, $1.00 
PN is. nse bsh0 bbe s cases: baceeguarssecs 79c. 

1 Lot Black Silks, in Cashmere Sublime, Satin 
Duchesse, Faille Frangaise, and Armure Royal, 4 
different weaves, actual value, $1.25 t» $1.50, for 89e. 

500 Tailor-Made, Reefer Shape, Cheviot and Eng- 
lish Serge Jackets, worth $6.00, $8.00, and $10.00, for 
$3.98, $5.98, and $6.48. 

Ladies’ all-black Cashmere Suits, correct styles, 
from $12,98 up. 

In addition this department is complete in Wraps, 
Jackets, Long Garmeuts, and Storm Coats; all at very 


low prices. 
ARE OFFERING 
100 Cloth-faced Gossamers Waterproof, worth 
$3.00 and $4.00, at..........0.... $1.98 and $2.49. 


UMBRELLAS. 

Union Silk Serge, 26-inch, Paragon frame, Nat- 
ural, Silver, and Black Handles, $3.00 quality 
TE Ge, Dacndtheseacicneslscodasbushebesces the $1.59. 

1000 yards Black Silk Galoon and Gimp Dréss 
Trimmings, reduced from 75c. and 50c. to 


39c. 
SPECIAL. 

50 doz. Ladies’ 8-buttoned, Embroidered Back. 
Black Mousquetaire Gloves, $1.75 quality, at. 98e. 

All our departments are complete 
with full assortments of the most de- 
sirable, and seasonable goods at the 
very lowest prices, 


JACKSON’S 


777 BROADWAY, NEW YORE CITY. 
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THE 
BEST 
CALICO. 


ASK FOR 
THE NEW 
STYLES OF 


WM. SIMPSON & SONS’ 
+ PRINTS -— 











This Label is on the Best Ribbon Made. 
Ask your Dealer for it. 
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“COME-DOWNS.” 


ERY familiar is this word to-the younger 

members of the family, and for that very 
reason neither welcome nor edifying. Quite 
too frequently does it suggest to them vi- 
sions of garments no longer in their pristine 
state of purity. But old garments will accu- 
mulate with startling rapidity, and many 
dollars can be saved when these can be made 
to serve the same purpose as new ones. 

Economy should and often must be prac- 
tised, but it becomes extremely painful when 
carried to such an extent that the meanness of 
it enters into the children’s souls. Grown- 
up ones can solace themselves with the hope 
of better things in the near future, and for 
the present, knowing it to be the only feasi- 
ble course, they seek ways and means to 
make the old things look presentable at least. 
But the children, always peculiarly sensitive 
to what their companions say about them, 
are only too apt to feel the discomfort of 
the ‘‘come-downs,”’ and they naturally smart 
under a sense of injustice when they behold 
the few new garments that can be purchased 
every season ‘devoted to their elders. 

Calicoes, ginghams, and lawns can be pur- 
chased at low rates, and so few. yards are re- 
quired of each that there need scarcely ever 
be difficulty in providing each child with, at 
the least, two new dresses every summer. 

The ‘‘ come-downs,” mostly woollens, can 
then be utilized for winter service; firstly, 
the children are more reconciled to them, be- 
cause at least one or two dresses have but re- 
cently been newly purchased for their own 
special use; secondly, because of the warmth 
their materials lend to the wearer; and last- 
ly because at that season the child’s outer 
wraps conceal discrepancies in the attire 
when on the street, and while within-doors 
the neat little apron generously hides un- 
avoidable shabby spots. 

The box of remnants often serves the home 
dress-maker right faithfully; as an example 
of this note the following: An old merino 
dress—brown, blue, slate-color, green, or of 
any other shade—lies before you. Its basque 
is hopelessly beyond repair, the skirt is so 
badly worn at the foot that the last chance 
of redeeming it is utterly gone; yet the stuff 
is good and comparatively free from rents 
or spots; besides, it is wide enough to allow 
of the cutting out of these few blemishes. 
Still, all told, there is not enough to make a 
dress ont of it for nine-year-old Mary, and it 
is almost too dark for her younger sister. 
The skirt comes out of the lower part of the 
original skirt of course; but this narrow up- 
per part will provide neither sleeves nor the 
necessary waist length, and gamps are by no 
meays admissible for winter school dresses. 

3ut this upper piece is wide enough to yield 
wide sleeves reaching to the elbow. Deep 
cuffs are, of course, obtainable, often a yoke, 
and the Jong narrow strip necessary to be 
joined to it, d /a@ Mother Hubbard. All very 
true; but, for all that, it is a very sombre 
dress. Turn now to the remnants, and ex- 
hume a half-yard or so of bright plaid, or 
red, blue, green, or old-gold material. Cut 
this into strips an inch wide; turn under the 
edges, and herring-bone them to the yoke, 
culfs, and collar, either vertically, bias, or in 
any other style that fancy indicates; these 
simulate the very fashionable ribbon trim- 
mings now so frequently worn. Or else the 
bright goods can serve for yoke, cuffs, and 


collar, and be trimmed in the same manner 


with stripes of the dress material. 

Very presentable school coats can be con- 
trived from old Newmarkets, and the spring 
cloaks that the little girls have outgrown 
can often be turned-into extremely service 
able Balmoral skirts. 

A very pretty frock, copied from almost 
any of those lately appearing in the Bazar, 
and quite equal to new, can be made up with- 
out cost of anything but time, by utilizing 
two out-grown dresses, the colors of which 
harmonize. 

The material of one yields the sleeves, the 
yokes, deep V’s, or blouse effect (whichever 
seems most desirable), together with the 
broad insertion necessary to lengthen the 
skirt of the other; the sleeves, waist, and pos- 
sibly the sash of the latter yield, in turn, the 
front and back pieces needed ‘to complete 
the yokes or V’s, or the plain back and jacket 
fronts for the blouse, together with the req- 
uisite collar and cuffs. 

Narrow gilt or silk cord, or plain cording 
covered with the material, adds finish to the 
garment, and prevents the ‘‘ patchiness ” that 
visible seams inevitably suggest. 
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SHOES 


Ladies’ Button Boots—Hand-Welt Process— 
Fine Soft Dongola, Pointed Patent-Leather Toe- 
Caps, Fashionable Styles. All Sizes and Widths. 


$2.50 a Pair. 


Ladies’ Fine Black Cloth Overgaiters or Uppers, 
$1.00 Pair—Regular $1.50 Goods, 


Ladies’ Soft Dongola Button Boots, Made on 
Comfort Last—Hand-Welt Process—No Trouble 
to Wear them at once. (All Sizes.) 


$2.38 a Pair. 
MEN’S 


CORK-SOLE SHOES, 


The Cork is Guaranteed to keep the Feet Dry 
and Warm. Recommended by Physicians. Up- 
pers are Fine Calfskin. All Sizes and Styles to 
select from. Great Value. 


$3 aPair-Worth89. 
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HOLIDAYS ARE COMING, 
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This is what a lady wrote last year concern- 
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society, she found every device that tended to 
relieve the fatigue of dressing of no small im- 


portance. Tea Gowns, 
dresses for Weddings 
BAZAR FORM came 


saved her many an aching back. 


In draping 
and 


practicability. 


this item no longer exists ; 


It folds flat like an umbrella, and can be put 
You can buy the 


away in a rack when not in use. 


Skirt, and add the Bust later. Complete Form, 
$6.50. Skirt Form, to which Bust can be added, 
$3.50. Skirt Form only, in case, $3.00. 


for Circular. Mention Harfger's Bazar. 
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As yet we have not advanced our prices on 
Manufactured Guods. Seal GARMENTS 
CAPES ¢<e!! at 50 per cent. below market prices, 


FURS. FURS. 


Latest Copyrighted Styles in Great Variety. 
Every Article Guaranteed. 








14a West lath Street, 
And 5th Ave., Cor. 38th St., New York. 
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We beg to inform our customers that we are the orig- 
inal inventors and manufacturers of JERSEY FITTING 
Union Undergarments, and that we hold Letters Patent 





for the same. Each garment is marked Pat. Feb.7,1885, 
and all garments not thus marked are infringements, 
for which all manufacturers and dealers will be held 
responsible. We make in High Grade, Silk, Silk and 
Wool, Silk and Jaeger, Silk and Merino, Natural W ool, 
Merino, Woo! or Cotton in fast black, and Balbriggan, 
Winter and Summer Weight. These garments are Su- 
perior in fit,in workmanship Equal to any, and Second 
to none. They have received the endorsement of the 
Leading Dress Reformers in the country, ‘‘ who are de- 
voted to the practical and beautiful in women’s and 
children’s clothing,” and thousands of ladies have ex- 
pressed their unasked-for satisfaction as to fit, quality, 
and workmanship. We do # large business through the mail, and when 
our garments are not found with your best dealers, send to us for circu 
lar, price-list, rules for self measuring, and swatches ; as we send therm 
to all parts of the ‘* United States’ and warrant satisfaction. 
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72 in. , White and Cream; 52 in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. 


BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


Samples sent on application. 
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Recommended by physicians for its soft, 
warm feeling when in contact with the 
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A GOLDEN RIDDLE. 
BY MARY B. SLEIGHT, 
bye husbandman one golden morn 
A white seed dropped among the corn. 


Beneath the summer's mystic spell 
It burst erelong the prisoning shell, 


And ’twixt the brown loam’s rifted crust 
lis emerald leaflets upward thrust. 


Through lengthening days of rain and shine 
Fast grew and thrived the generous vine, 


And ’neath the changing skies held up 
For sun and dew its golden eup, 


Till in its veins these forces fine 
Had wrought a mystery divine, 


And given to the world a boon 
Fair as the golden-hearted moon. 


The ruddy globe against the mould 
Outvied the fabled crock of gold. 


Each day a riper hue it gained, 
And, while the season waxed and waned, 


Tall knights with gleaming lance and sword 
Guarded with ceaseless watch and ward 


Through midnight hush and noonday heat 
The golden treasure at their feet. 


And when the crops were garnered in, 
And granary and barn and bin 


With wealth of goodlier gold were stored 
Than that which greedy misers hoard. 


When glad lips sang the harvest-home 
*’Neath lowly roof and lordly dome, 


And kith and kin, from great to least, 
Had gathered for the harvest feast, 


Ah, richer than the rarest wine 
This yellow fruitage of the vine, 


Transmuted by the housewife’s skill 
To golden disks with flaky frill. 


No fairer fruit the fields afford, 
No choicer viand decks the board, 


And grateful hearts their praises lift 
To Him who gives the golden gift. 


THANKSGIVING DAY. 
URING the Revolution Thanksgiving 
Day was held by most of the States 
every year, but after a general thanksgiving 
for peace in 1784 five years elapsed until 
President Washington proclaimed a day of 
thanksgiving for the adoption of the Consti- 
tution. At odd times during the following 
years general thanksgivings were ordered, 
but it was chiefly confined to the States of 
New England. The Episcopal Prayer-book 
of 1789 recommended a Thanksgiving Day, 
and the churches usually held such services 
about the 1st of November in all the States. 
The Governor of New York ordered the first 
Thanksgiving for the State in 1817, and in 
1864 President Lincoln by proclamation ap- 
pointed an annual Thanksgiving Day. The 
jJast Thursday in November is generally ap- 
pointed, and after the President has made the 
proclamation, the Governors of the various 
States follow in his steps, and it has come to 
be one of the genera! holidays of the country. 
In the New England States it is generally 
the day for family gatherings. Turkey and 
cranberries and pumpkin-pie are the viands 
always eaten by everybody, and foreigners 
are surprised at the wide-spread custom 
which is generally observed. Every one has 
something to be thankful for, and in all in- 
stitutions and large cities turkeys are distrib- 
uted, so that the celebration may be one 
grand hymn of Thanksgiving. 


THE GAMBLING-ROOMS AT 
MONTE CARLO. 
See illustration on double page, Supplement. 


N the shore of the Mediterranean Sea, 
below the beautiful Cornice Road, be- 
tween Nice and Mentone, lies the principality 
of Monaco, the smallest realm on earth. Its 
sovereign prince, ostensible ruler of a terri- 
tory some six miles square, is the proud pos- 
sessor of a magnificent palace, perched on a 
rocky peninsula amid luxuriant gardens, a 
toy court, and a toy army, with which, when 
he chooses, he may play at reigning; but the 
real power is in the hands of the French, as 
would be the semblance also were it not for 
Italian jealousy. His sole authority, in fact, 
is displayed in the protection he affords to 
the gambling carried on in the neighboring 
casino of Monte Carlo, for which condescen- 
sion he receives annually an enormous sub- 
sidy from the fortunate proprietors, whose 
contributions indeed to the princely excheq- 
uer form the only revenue. 

The natives of every other European coun- 
try, who are collectively supposed to be for- 
bidden by law to indulge in any form of 
public gambling, clamor loudly against the 
immorality of this indulgence, denounce bit- 
terly this hot-bed of vice, and whenever they 
can afford to do so, hasten thither just to 
judge for themselves whether it really is as 
bad as people say. 

The outside of the enchanter’s castle is 
beautiful beyond description, and the domes 
and pinnacles gleaming white in the sunshine 
against the deep blue of the southern sky, 
the purple sea fringed by groves of orange- 
trees and lemon-trees, palms and olives cling- 
ing to the craggy shore, form a very i 
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in the eyes of the Northerner just escaped 
from the mire and fog of London. But en- 
trancing as the prospect is, there remains an- 
other attraction within that no one may long 
resist. A simple visiting card procures ad- 
mittance, and there is music in the concert- 
room and literature in the reading-rooms, if 
you are content with such simple pleasures. 

lost arriving footsteps, however, tend this 
way, and why not yours? 

That young Englishman, like yourself, has 
dropped in merely to see what it is like. 
Presently he will stroll across to the money- 
changer’s desk, and returning with a handful 
of silver pieces, will put one carelessly upon 
the table, leaning over the shoulder of the 
lady who has come early to secure a seat. 
Happy will he be if he loses and tempts fate 
no more! If he wins at first, the odds are 
that he will be drawn deeper and deeper into 
the whirlpool, until he joins the ranks of the 
fevered players who surround the tables day 
after day. 

A curious but dangerous spectacle truly is 
that which M. Béraud has so faithfully re- 
produced. Men and women of every age, 
rank, and nation, foregather here. Prince 
and shopkeeper, judge and criminal, inno- 
cent maiden and wicked white-haired old 
woman, elbow one another, all breathlessly, 
terribly intent upon the ceaseless war with 
chance. In this vaulted Oriental hall, under 
the radiance of countless lamps, the struggle 
prevails day and night amid a grim silence, 
broken only by the crisp tones of the impas- 
sive croupier as he cries, ‘‘ Faites vot’ jeu, 
m’sieurs.” The wheel whirls round noise- 
lessly, the fateful little pellet clicks and chat- 
ters softly, while the players hasten to put 
their modest five-franc pieces or heaps of 
glittering gold upon the various divisions of 
the green cloth which represent the different 
possibilities of gain or loss—red or black, odd 
or even, some preferred number; perhaps 
even the much desired but rarely attained 
double zero, the mere name of which con- 
jures up visions of untold wealth. 

The speed of the wheel slackens, the white 
hazy circle of the spinning ball grows more 
distinct. ‘‘ Rien ne va plus,” cries the crou- 
pier; and those who have been hesitating up 
to now as to what color or number shall be 
trusted with their fortunes, must wait till the 
next turn. Slower and slower, while the 
gamblers watch with awful intensity. The 
ball stops in a division, is jerked out, rolls 
aimlessly about for a few seconds, falls into 
another, and stays there. A deep low sigh 
of disappointment confirmed or hope real- 
ized murmurs from the crowd as the crou- 
pier dryly announces the result. The chink 
of coins and the rustle of paper follow as 
unmoved, relentless, he rakes in the money 
of the unfortunate losers, and pays the scarce- 
ly less unlucky winners, and then with whir 
and clatter the game begins again. 

Everything is done with the utmost de- 
cency and order, be it said. The croupiers 
cry monotonously at intervals, the neatly 
dressed attendants hasten mutely with 
change or refreshments, spectators and play- 
ers alike are dumb, spell-bound by the dread 
glamour of the place. There is something 
absolutely terrible about the business-like 
simplicity of the proceedings. No outburst 
of joy, no wail of despair, arouses the slum- 
bering echoes. That spectacled lady, who 
has been winning heavily and dares trust 
her luck no longer, rises silently and departs, 
thrusting the notes and gold into her hand- 
bag. That young Frenchman, who has just 
seen his last sou swept from before him by 
the careless rake, turns away in equal silence, 
but his pale face, despairing eyes, and tight- 
clinched fist betray his story to the indiffer- 
ent on-looker. 

He is but one of many who have found, 
sooner or later, that this clean-swept, polish- 
ed floor is more perilous to the adventurer 
than thinnest ice above unfathomed depths, 
that these wide-flung portals and marble cor- 
ridors lead directly and certainly to ruin and 
destruction. It is a stale moral, and the 
new-comer brushes it aside in scorn. Large 
sums, a thousand times larger than he aspires 
to, have been won here by others; why not 
by him? 

Where do the expenses of this lordly plea- 
sure-house come from—the gardens, the ter- 
races, the music? Whence comes the income 
of the Prince of Monaco? Who heaped up 
the millions that the Jate proprietor, M. Blanc, 
left behind him? The losers, of course; but 
he—he will, he must win. 

And this is the end. 

There is no question of unfair play; all is 
open and honest enough, but the player has 
always against him the fixed, mathematical 
chances in favor of the board, and the time 
will surely come when, squeezed dry, he is 
cast aside, in the most courteous and delicate 
manner, free to stay or go as he may choose. 
For him, indeed, ‘‘ Rien ne va plus,” and he 
finds himself in blank agony face to face 
with despair, perhaps suicide. 

Even this scandal is guarded against as far 
as possible. It is a fact that the considerate 
owners will present sufficient of his losses to 
the hapless — to pay for his convey- 
ance beyond their boundaries. Men, aye, 
and women, have been known to claim this 
last favor, to return to the tables with the 
pittance, and win wondrously; but there are 
many heart-breaking stories of ruined lives 
and shameful deaths floating on the balmy 
air of these exquisite gardens, and the visitor 
who passes from the excitement-laden atmos- 
phere within to cool his hot brow among the 
fragrant orange groves beneath the placid 


moon, can never be sure that his aimless 
strayings may not bring him of a sudden to 
the pitiful wreck of some wretched fellow- 
creature lying cold and still on the white 
pathway below the dew-drenched roses. 
MALCOLM BELL. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
THANKSGIVING. 


BY AGNES BAILEY ORMSBEE. 


rPYHANKSGIVING, now a national holi- 

day, belongs to New England. Before 
the Fourth of July differed from the 8d of 
July, when Christmas was anathema, Thanks- 
giving was observed. Ever since that dreary 
time when the little handful of heroes at 
Plymouth set apart one day to thank the 
Lord for their scanty first-fruits of the new 
land, where death had reaped the only abun- 
dant harvest, Thanksgiving has been the chief 
feast of a primitive, frugal, sore-tried people, 
and made dear to those whose birthright it 
is by memory and association. Although 
now a national heritage, to none does the 
day appeal with that close sense of owner- 
ship as to the New-Englander and his de- 
scendants. 

At first the religious element in the ob- 
servance of the day overshadowed all else; 
but the bleakness of the Puritan character 
has been modified by time, and the solem- 
nity that characterized their celebration of 
their one festival has assumed a more social 
and cheering aspect. Thanksgiving Day has 
become the feast of the hearth-stone, devoted 
to the reunion of severed family ties and to 
the fresh-filling of the lamp of family affec- 
tion. The thanks to God have not been for- 
gotten, but the social family rejoicings are 
now entered upon with a less fearsome de- 
light, and each one gives himself up to the 
hearty enjoyment of the homely reunion. 
The day has been thus kept paramount to all 
others, and has been made the central spot 
of the year by its original founders and their 
children and children’s children. 

With the building of railroads and the 
opening of the West to adventurous sons 
and daughters, the x 4 began to lose its es- 
pecial aspect as the day of family reunion. 
With increased distances to be traversed, 
sharp and confining business relations to be 
considered, it is far less easy to return to the 
family hearth-stone than it was in the days 
of shorter flights, when in stage -coach, or 
with one’s own chaise and staid family horse, 
the journey was made, every slowly travelled 
mile filling the heart with glad anticipations. 
But although the distinctive feature of 
Thanksgiving Day has changed with chan- 
ging civilization, yet the old customs will 
never wholly die out. Each year families 
in every New England village and town keep 
this feast, incompletely, perhaps, while on 
far-away Western farms or in Southern 
towns will be found the other segments of 
the family circle, the same spirit of rejoi- 
cing animating each, though widely sepa- 
rated. And better than this, out from the 
spirit of family affection has grown a broad- 
er feeling of common brotherhood, a thought- 
fulness and remembrance of one’s kind be- 
yond one’s immediate kin. No true son or 
daughter of old New England ever fails to 
keep the day, or feels it complete without 
some guest, asked from the desire to unite 
with other human beings in its observance, 
and without reference to usual social dis- 
tinctions. {0 it has come to pass that the 
homeless man or woman, seamstress or book- 
keeper, is adopted as a child for the feast, 
and the beautiful spirit of domestic union 
has grown into thoughtful kindliness, instead 
of being warped into selfish loneliness when 
one’s own cannot draw near. 

The dinner early became the marked fea- 
ture of the festival. In the stern Puritan 
times it was the one day, sanctioned by re- 
ligion and custom, when one might give him. 
self up to the pleasures of the table, and 
when the close frugality and Spartan plain- 
ness of dict might be blamelessly relaxed. 
Until within the last thirty years Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner was more or less of an emergency 
meal, There were no markets, and the New 
England housewife showed her skill in mak- 
ing palatable dishes from the best that the 
garden or farm produced. If certain crops 
or fruits failed, the dinner was cooked from 
what had grown well. The spirit of criti- 
cism was held in abeyance, for each one 
knew that the best the home afforded was 
placed before him. Two preparations were 
made far in advance for the day: the turkey 
was fattened, and the pumpkin was encour- 
aged to grow freely in and out of the long 
rows of corn, undisturbed by the modern 
cultivator. 

The serving of the dinner was not accord- 
ing to the rules of esthetic dining, so vigor- 
ously taught and championed during the 
last decade; but in the family of the New 
England gentleman the meal was marked by 
as high a courtesy and refinement as ever 
accompanies a modern dinver with its train- 
ed service. Each one presided over some 
dish—vegetable or fruit—and dispensed it 
courteously, feeling that the others’ enjoy- 
ment depended on his own attention, as well 
as on that of the hosts. Good-will, loving- 
kindness, and tact were the servants for the 
day. 

We have few national customs, and it is 
foolish as well as unpatriotic to overlay our 
own Thanksgiving with foreign ways or man- 
ners. This applies significantly to the con- 
stant effort to change the dishes for Thanks- 
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giving dinner, and to the sarcastic remarks 
about the vulgarity of serving everything at 
once. Soup, fish, salad, and entrées may be 
appropriate and elegant on three hundred and 
sixty-four days in the year, but on the three- 
hundred-and-sixty-fifth let them be banished, 
and let the traditional turkey and his vegeta- 
ble satellites, the toothsome chicken pie, and 
all the other triumphs of the Yankee house- 
wife, reign supreme. Let the national holi- 
day be kept with national dishes, and let 
there be a joyful and honorable pride in them, 
with never a twinge of shame that their pala- 
tableness is not hidden behind French names. 

Out-door sports have long held a place in the 
celebrations of the day with men, boys, and 
children. Hunting was a favorite sport, es- 
pecially among non-church-going men, who 
yet would never hunt on Sunday. The boys 
shot at targets, and in cold autumns skating 
was the ruling sport for the young, and “hie 
spy,” when deep snow did not prevent. But, 
alas! climate itself shows change. Now it is 
the middle-aged New-Englander who can re- 
member the years when river or pond had 
ice thick enough to bear him and his play- 
fellows on their skates, while the boy of to- 
day is satisfied if his new skates and the 
shining steel runners of his ‘‘ pointer” can be 
tried on Christmas Day. 

The house-keeper in the old days was 
doubly busy long before ‘‘the day,” espe- 
cially if her home was the homestead toward 
which many would soon turn their footsteps. 
New dresses were made for the girls, and 
new suits for the boys, to wear first on that 
occasion. The garments were for wearing to 
the winter school—which the ‘‘ new master” 
always opened the Monday after Thanks- 
giving—and thus duly christened, they be- 
came the every-day clothes of the children 
of the household. Then the brick oven, 
fast becoming a tradition, was heated by 
filling with coals. It was then cleaned out, 
and filled and refilled with the pies. The 
days were all too short for the needed pre- 
paration, for not only did the house-keeper 
aim to make a bountifu! supply for the great 
dinner, but also to bake a quantity of mince 
and pumpkin pies that would last well into 
the winter. Many a house-keeper of fifty 
years ago baked sixty pies and let them 
freeze, thawing out one or more when needed. 
The pie was the chief dish over which the 
house-keeper exercised her skill and inge- 
nuity, and if one succeeded in getting a new 
variety, so much the greater glory. Apple, 
pumpkin, mince, cranberry, and cream pie 
all graced the dinner, each in its perfection, 
and no one dreamed of refusing his portion 
of all. A true story of a child's dilemma 
with his pie has been handed down in a 
family for more than sixty years. The many 
pieces fitted together and covered his plate. 
He looked at it and his lips quivered. 

‘*Why, don’t you like your pie?” he was 
asked. 

With a sob he replied, ‘‘ Yes, but I don’t 
know where to begin.” 

On the Tuesday before, the cakes, ginger- 
bread, and cookies were made, the whole 
supply crowned with spicy loaves of "lection 
cake, which now, like many other native 
dishes, isalmost unknown, The appropriate 
breakfast was fricasseed chicken, but especial 
attention was not given to that meal. The 
good cheer, the spicy odors, the glimpses of 
the turkey browning in the oven, stimulated 
good-nature, especially among the children, 
to whom two o'clock, the dinner hour through- 
out the land, seemed to come on leaden feet. 
The bounden duty of the family was to be 
represented by at least one carriage load at 
church; and such planning as there was 
among the children, and some of larger 
growth, to be left behind, for the most to be 
remembered of the sermon was its length! 
After the best carriage had started for church, 
two or three ‘ rigs” were often made ready, 
in later years, to go to the nearest railroad 
station for friends. 

But dinner came at last, and young and 
old gathered around a bountiful table. Roast 
turkey was the king of the feast, and he 
was attended by boiled turkey or a pair of 
chickens, a boiled ham or roast meat; but 
these latter were seldom cut. All the win- 
ter vegetables that the farm or garden had 
grown successfully were grouped around the 
royal bird, together with the ruby cranber- 
ry sauce, and clearest currant-jelly. Per- 
haps the children sat at a smaller table for 
lack of room, but none were overlooked. 
The housewife poured her tea and coffee, 
and her look of pride as she glanced over the 
savory dishes was replaced by happy con- 
tent as she looked at each welcome and kin- 
dred face. Then came the chicken pie, and 
after that the dessert of pies. preceded some- 
times by a creamy rice-pudding. The meal 
was long. ‘The talk was cheerful. The old 
family jokes and stories were retold, and 
simple, homely joys ruled the hours. Who 
shall say that the genuine New England 
Thanksgiving is not worthy to be more than 
a tradition? 

Sometimes the dinner ended with nuts— 
the native hickory, butternut, and beechnut 
gathered by the children in the crisp, bright 
autumn days—raisins, and apples (the largest 
and best, with their red cheeks polished 
brightly), and cider. But these sometimes 
came in the evening, and, with generous 
pieces of lection cake, were all the supper 
prepared. Games with the children then 
followed, ‘‘blindman’s - buff” being the fa- 
vorite. Then there were ‘ stage-coach ” and 
‘«proverbs,” and in some families dancing, 
when a fiddler could befound. ‘ Dr. Busby,” 
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a game something like ‘‘authors,” but with 
its characters taken from Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
was popular, while a nameless game, with a 
paper bag filled with candy hanging in an 
open doorway, made endless fun. The point 
was to blindfold one, turn him around, and 
lead him away several steps. Then he tried 
to strike the bag with a stick, and when the 
paper burst, all rushed for the candy. Then 
the trick was tried anew, beans being some- 
times slyly used instead of candy. In other 
homes, in the evening, the guests were divided 
into two camps. The children had their 
games in one room, the adults gathering for 
quiet talk in another. 

Such a Thanksgiving Day as this was is 
not an ideal sketch, but was kept in a historic 
old homestead of New England for three 
generations, and is typical of the home-gath- 
ering in many other families. At this old 
Connecticut home, children and children’s 
children gathered year after year; but death 
and change have made these meetings too a 
memory, the last large one being in the cen- 
tennial year. ‘Twenty-one spent the night in 
the old home, and every kind of a bed was 
in use—the cribs, cradle, the old trundle-bed 
hardly a foot high (whose daytime place was 
underneath the high four-poster), and also 
a folding-bed generations old, prototype of 
the modern city space-saver. At this cen- 
tennial dinner a hymn was composed in 
“crambo” style, each one adding a line to 
rhyme with the line before, and then it was 
“lined off” and sung, all rising after dessert, 
to the tune of ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne.” 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


FELLOW-STUDENTS.—ENGRAVED BY Cu. BAUDE FROM THE PICTURE BY FARNETI. 


WHAT TO EAT AND HOW 
SERVE IT. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
XXXIL—AFTERNOON TEA. 


MONG the many English customs which 

have been introduced into American so- 
ciety there is none that sooner attained a 
wide-spread popularity than afternoon tea 
—a simple and easy form of entertainment, 
which entailed little expense and less trouble 
upon the hostess, and supplied a long- felt 
want. Soon all over the land teas were the 
rage, and in large cities and small villages 
alike cards were flying about, bearing upon 
them the name of the hostess, and in one cor- 
ner, ‘‘ Tea at five o’clock” or ‘‘ Tea from four 
to six,” as the case might be. 

With the usual tendency of the citizens of 
this great and glorious country to impress 
upon the fashions borrowed from other 
nations the stamp of their own individual- 
ity, it was not long before the stereotyped 
tea, bread-and-butter, and cake, which had 
at first made up the menu of these enter- 
tainments, began to undergo modifications. 
First, chocolate was added, on the plea that 
many people do not care for tea. Bouillon 
came next, and the use of this served as the 
basis of that absurd report, instantly accept- 
ed by foreigners, that the American young 
women were so fragile in constitution as to 
be obliged to brace themselves up with strong 
beef tea at their receptions, in order to en- 
able them to perform their social duties. 


TO 


With bouillon came sandwiches; next ap- 
peared salad, and after that oysters, cro- 
quettes, creams, ices, and charlottes followed 
one another in rapid succession, until the 
metamorphosis of the modest tea into the 
reception, with its heavy party supper, was 
complete. 

Part of this change may be attributed to 
the display and love of competition which 
are numbered among our national character- 
istics. But at least a portion of the blame 
must fall upon the participants in these enter- 
tainments, who, not understanding that a tea 
to be a tea must be simple, did not hesitate 
to grumble at the trifling nature of the re- 
freshments there offered for their delectation. 

“‘T am sick of your afternoon teas!” 
grumbled one lord of creation, when inform- 
ed that the family had just received cards 
to one of these affairs. ‘‘Z like to go to a 
place where you get something to eat besides 
a cup of beef tea and a cracker, or tea and 
bread-and-butter. It isn’t the kind of supper 
a hungry man wants when he comes from 
his business. He needs something hearty.” 

Ignorant and boorish though he was, he 
voiced the sentiment of many of his sex, 
who, owing to the training American society 
has furnished in this respect, consider no 
party a success unless the social enjoyments 
are supplemented by a big ‘“‘spread.” In 
England, where the dinner hour falls later 
than it usually does in this country, the light 
sustenance offered by afternoon tea serves as 
a welcome break in the long stretch which 
intervenes between luncheon and dinner. 
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Here a man who has his appetite whettea 
for a six-o’clock repast cares little for a tri 
fling refection at five or half after five. It 
only serves to blunt his hunger without sat- 
isfying it. 3 

Of course as soon as the tea was merged 
into the virtual equivalent of an evening 
party given in the daytime, its recommenda 
tion as a cheap and convenient method of 
entertaining one’s friends vanished. While 
one merely dropped in for a cup of tea on 
the way home from calls or shopping, a plain 
walking gown or visiting costume was per 
fectly appropriate. But with the increased 
formality of the tea arose the necessity for 
richer dress, and the afternoon kettle-drum 
became a kind of heterogeneous-looking as 


sembly, where, at five o'clock in the after- 
noon, some of the women would appear in 
evening gowns, with low necks and short 


sleeves, and some in street suits, while the 
men, of course, wore morning coats; although 
in small towns the sight of men in dress 
suits before six o’clock is an anomaly too 
often witnessed. ~ jf 
Even apart from the matter of dress, other 
difficulties and complications arose. Persons 
in moderate circumstances who had rejoiced 
at the advent of the tea, because it rendered 
feasible the gratification of their hospitable 
instincts at an outlay within their means, 
shrank back in dismay from this hybrid form 
of assembly, declaring that it was as easy to 
give a regular evening party, and get the 
credit for that, as it was to receive guests in 
a fashion which assumed simplicity, but cost 
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as much as an affair which made more 
show. 

A few women have had the courage to ad- 
here to what was the original design of the 
afternoon ‘ea, and to offer their guests only 
the light refreshments suitable for this form 
of entertaining. ‘To such people the labor 
connected with thus gathering their friends 
about them is a trifling task. The hostess 
sees that her rooms are in their best looks, 
fills a few vases with fresh flowers to give a 
festal air, sets a round-table in her drawing- 
room, library, or in the dining-room, if these 
apartments are en suite, draws up her pret- 
tiest cups and saucers and plates in battle 
array, and invites a few young girls or inti- 
mate friends to assist her. They wear either 
pretty house costumes or dainty tea gowns. 
For refreshments are provided tea and choco- 
late, possibly bouillon, bread-and-butter or 
tiny sandwiches, and plenty of light cakes. 
The eating is a secondary matter, the raison 
d'étre of the company being the desire for 
pleasant social intercourse in an informal 
fashion. 

The woman who has a regular ‘‘at home” 
or a weekly ‘‘ afternoon tea” during the sea- 
son provides even less. She has tea or cocoa 
—rarely both—bread-and-butter or fancy 
biscuit, and cake, The toasted muffins or 
crumpets and the many tea cakes dear to the 
British heart are little in vogue here, where the 
dinner hour is almost invariably six or half 
after six. Very few are the houses where 
daily afternoon tea is the rule. 

Numberless pretty adjuncts can be pro- 
cured to contribute to the attractiveness of 
the kettle-drum. The tall crane, with its 
brass, copper, or silver kettle, the daintily 
embroidered tea and tray cloths, the fine 
fringed or hem-stitched doilies, the exquisite 
china, the quaint teapot, the cozy, the odd 
dishes for cake and biscuit—all afford oppor- 
tunity for the display of a cultured taste or 
of a quick fancy. Nothing need be very 
costly, but everything must be pretty, and in 
this day the combination of beauty and 
cheapness is by no means difficult or un- 
usual. - 

The cards for an afternoon tea bear sim- 
ply the name of the hostess, and that of her 
daughter if the latter is ‘‘ out,” and in the 
corner is written or engraved ‘‘Tea” or 
** At Home,” and the day and the hour of 
the entertainment. The card of any friend 
who is visiting the hostess, or who entertains 
with her, is enclosed in the same envelope. If 
the invited guest cannot be present, she sends 
her card, by post or by private hand, so that 
it may reach the hostess upon the day when 
she receives. 

Those people who live in the country, or 
who are so fortunate as to possess summer 
places out of town, can give charming out- 
door teas, which far surpass in pleasantness 
anything that can be devised in the city. 
We Americans live too much in the house, 
and that, too, in a climate which offers great 
focilities for a freer mode of life. A tea on 
a lawn or veranda when the air is full of the 
perfume of flowers and the country is in its 
holiday trim is a delight to all those lucky 
enough to be invited to it. For such a ket- 
tle-drum, iced tea and lemonade or claret- 
cup, sandwiches, and cake may be offered, 
with berries or other fruits when these are 
in season, 


HER LOVE AND HIS LIFE. 
(Continued from page 955.) 


you remember, on the best of terms exactly; 
there had been a slight difference between 
us. I will remind you that it was at Pil- 
chardtown, as the whole affair has possibly 
slipped your memory. You were a boy then, 
with all a boy’s foolish impulses, and there- 
fore I bear no malice. I forgive everything. 
And now, Mike, pray understand that I am 
anxious to take you to my heart and share 
my home and fortune with you, killing no 
end of fatted calves—there are a good many 
caves about still—in your honor. You have 
become famous, I have been fortunate enough 
to grow prosperous; what is to stand in the 
way of our reunion? You are my son and 
heir; I am out of health—desperately ill, in 
fact—and would be glad to settle down and 
end my remaining days in peace. Iam not 
the father, Mike, whom you have heretofore 
known; I have repented of all my sins, and 
become, thank God, a respectable member of 
society. If I were only well in health, I 
would shine forth as a converted-burglar sort 
of man. Life with me is rest. I have given 
up all my old friends; I am completely alone 
in the world; and without you take pity on 
an old man stranded thus and sinking into 
his grave, I must, despite my prosperity, die 
like a dog ina ditch, It isan awful thing to 
contemplate, but I am dying—and terribly 
quickly—ard I wish to die in peace with all 
men and women, even with your mother, 
who brings this, and who has been far from 
a good and faithful wife to me, whose bad 
temper and love of strong liquors have wreck- 
ed naturally a fine constitution. But I am 
not complaining; I have had faults of my 
own; I have not been all that could be wish- 
ed. Peecavi ; absolve me, etc.,etc. I beg you, 
my dear son, to come to me. I would not 
ask you if I were anything like the man I 
used to be. But I have wholly changed, I 
swear to you. I have retired from the pro- 
fession, and look back with every feeling of 
remorse to my past misdeeds. Can I say 
more than that to please you, interest you?— 
you of whom I am so proud, you who have 
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done so much in your way to uphold the 
credit of the family. I put it to your Chris- 
tian feeling, Mike, your charity, your filial 
instincts, to come to me at the last. It is your 
duty. I resign absolute command; I put my- 
self entirely in your hands. Come and see 
the last of 
‘Your affectionate father, 
** JAMES INNIs. 

**P.5.—When this reaches you I shall be 
at No. 36 Consterdine Terrace, Pilchardtown. 
I have been recommended the air of the west 
of England, and the place is full of pleasant 
recollections to me. From here dates your 
first start in life, dear lad. If you write, ad- 
dress to me, James Jvnis, at the place just 
mentioned; but I would so much prefer to 
see you. I have so much to say that I can- 
not explain by letter. Come to me, and 
cheer and sustain me by your presence. 
Don’t bring your mother with you on any 
account,” 


It was this wandering epistle which had 
perplexed Michael Garwood, cast him into 
shadow, brought a deep furrow across his 
forehead as he read it, set his mind scheming 
in a hundred ways of which James Garwood 
in his terrible fluency had not dreamed, or 
he might have paused before sending so long 
a letter to his son—a letter which had come 
at an opportune period, and hence had re- 
ceived greater consideration at Mike’s hands 
than might have been expected, for it changed 
the intentions of the young artist, and turned 
him with his face to the old battle-ground. 
Mother and son found their way to the next 
junction, where the station-master’s prophecy 
was proved to be correct; the train to Pil- 
chardtown was behind time, and had not yet 
been signalled. 

‘I’m about dead-beat, Mike,” said the mo- 
ther, drawing herthin shawl closely over her 
shoulders. ‘‘Isn’t there any refreshment 
place where you can take a poor starved 
body?” 

Mike inquired, but there was no refresh- 
ment-room provided at this station. He was 
**dead beat” too, but he did not tell his mo- 
ther so. He had been without food since his 
early breakfast at the White Lion, and he 
did not feel to require food now. He was 
heart-sick, and could not eat, and he was ter- 
ribly tired. 

** Patience,” he said to his mother. 

“I’m sick of being patient.” 

‘*T dare say you are; it is very natural.” 

‘What did you g° and throw away that 
brandy into the middle of the road for? It 
was my brandy, and I had paid for it, hadn’t 
1?” she inquired, working herself into anoth- 
er fit of indignation at the thought of the va- 
rious insults to which she had been exposed 
since her reunion with her son, and forget- 
ting how dependent she was upon him at 
this juncture. 

Mike did not answer; he walked away 
from her. He spent the next ten minutes 
in pacing quickly up and down the whole 
length of the platform; and Mrs. Garwood 
gave in at this, and let him proceed in his 
wild-beast fashion by himself. That was 
not in her line, and she sat down on a form 
at the back and went off immediately to 


sleep. When the local train came lumbering * 


up it was difficult to rouse her from her 
slumbers, but she was half helped, half car- 
ried into a first-class compartment, followed 
by Mike, at whom she muttered a few more 
incoherent reproaches before dropping off to 
sleep again. The passengers in the carriage 
—two old ladies, encumbered with many 
packages, which they had spread over every 
vacant seat—regarded them with dismay, 
scrambled their luggage into smaller com- 
pass, and endeavored to comprehend the po- 
sition which had placed that ragged woman 
side by side with that stern, well-dressed 
man, and very naturally failed in their con- 
jectures. 

When he once called her mother they were 
still more surprised, and when Mrs. Garwood 
woke up, and, forgetful of her recent loss, 
felt for her flask and swore profanely and 
fluently at the sudden and awful recollection 
that Mike had pitched it into the road, the 
old ladies collected together their worldly 
goods hurriedly and bundled out at the next 
station into another carriage, with an alacrity 
they had not exhibited for years. 

Mother and son were at Pilchardtown at 
last, and driving through its streets toward 
the seafront. As they came upon it in the 
desolation and darkness of the night, with 
the wind wailing and whistling from the sea, 
and the sea moaning in the distance like a 
fretful child, Mrs. Garwood burst into an- 
other protest. 

‘*What a dead-and-alive hole to bring a 
poor devil to! It hasn’t altered a bit.” 

“You know it?” 

**Ain’t I Cornish born and bred, you for- 
getful idiot?” 

** Ah, yes,” said Mike,wearily. ‘‘ I did not 
remember.” 

**You don’t remember anything, it seems 
to me,” she grumbled. 
“Yes, that’s true. 

forget myself.” 

‘** You forget the proper respect you ought 
to show to your mother,” she remarked, witha 
sudden access of dignity that was surprising. 

*‘In what way have I done that?” 

**Didn’t you shy my flask into the road, 
for one thing, you—” 

‘“Thank me for that. 
into my father’s house.” 

“Oh, Lord! his house. I had clean for- 
gotten,” said Mrs. Garwood, breaking sud 


I forget everything. I 


You will go sober 


denly into a shivering fit. “What will he 
say—what will he do, I wonder?” 

** Who can tell?” 

“You won’t leave me alone with him for 
an instant, Jovey, will you?” she entreated, 
‘especially if he’s had too much. He’s an 
awful brute—he always was—he’ll never 
grow out of that, down as he is on his luck 
in many ways, and in spite of the cursed 
money he brags about so much. And for 
all—oh, Lor’ help and save us, is this the 
place?” 

“T expect it is.” 

It was a large house in the terrace; at a 
fair distance removed from the mansion in 
which Rudolph Consterdine lived, Mike was 
glad to perceive, he did not kuow for why. 
The driver had drawn up at the number 
given him by Mike, who noted at once that 
the establishment was brilliantly illuminated. 
Lights were streaming from every window, 
as though an evening party was on, and in 
full swing, within-doors. 

But all was very silent as Mike went up 
the steps, his mother hesitating at the bottom 
of them. Some one was alert within, how- 
ever, and had opened the street door before 
either of them could knock. There was a 
tall, stout man, clad in a bright blue dress- 
ing-gown, standing in the glare of the hall 
lamp. He had a stick in each hand, and was 
leaning heavily upon them for support, al- 
though his hands were shaking tremulously, 
and were suggestive at any moment of an 
ignominious collapse upon the tessellated 
floor. : 

‘“Mike! By all that’s holy! Then it is 
you, Mike, at last!” was shouted forth in 
stentorian tones. ‘‘ You have come. I said 
you would. I knew you would, because 
there was real grit in you. I am so glad— 
oh, upon my soul, I am so glad!” and then 
James Garwood dropped both his sticks and 
fell forward, a terrible weight, into his son’s 
arms. Mike was strong, and bore up against 
this formidable embrace. His father was 
crying—crying drunk, probably—or else he 
was very weak, with strength of body and 
strength of mind wrecked out of him. 

‘*Yes, I have come,” was Mike’s slow 
reply. 

‘** Pick up my sticks and help me into the 
room, Mike; these beastly legs are not a 
bit of good to me. I can’t trust 
them. I am going all to pieces, and at a gal- 
lowsed sharp pace too. That’s the brutal 
pity of it—and the injustice of it. Enough 
to make any man turn atheist, bang off, to 
be served like this in his declining years— 
enough— What's that woman doing down 
there at the bottom of the steps? Who is 
she?” 

‘‘My mother.” 

‘““What! What do you say?” 

‘*You sent her to me—I have brought her 
on,” said Mike. 

**T won’t have her here!” exclaimed his fa- 
ther. ‘By Heaven, I won't! What do you 
bring her here for—into a respectable home 
like this? My home!” 

‘*She is your wife.” 

‘*T pay her to keep away from me.” 

‘She is part of my life.” 

““Who—that woman?” 

‘“Yes. She and I together always.” 

‘*Good God!” 

‘*We can go away—we will be glad to go 
away from you and your prosperity, but we 
are together,” Mike continued. 

James Garwood was very much troubled 
as well as surprised. He shed a few more 
tears, but he clung tenaciously to his son’s 
arm. 

‘* You must not leave me again,” he cried. 
“ Anything—anything—if you will only stay 
with me, Mike. Tell her to come in.” 

“IT don’t want to come, Jem,” muttered 
Mrs. Garwood, as she toiled up the steps 
slowly. ‘‘Just let me rest till to-morrow, 
and then I'll go back to Choke Street. That’s 
all I want of you.” 

““Very bac! 4 then—that’s sensible; but—” 

‘* She is here for good,” said Mike, sternly— 
‘as long as I stay—do you understand?” 

‘Oh, well! anything—anything—but you 
mustn't leave me,” was the hoarse and eager 
answer of Mr. Garwood. ‘‘ You must never 
leave me again, Mike. I’ve had such a dread- 
ful time of it, all alone; you cannot imagine, 
my dear boy, what a deal I have had to put 
up with.” 

No, Mike could not imagine yet. There 
would be time presently—time was all be- 
fore him now to understand the mystery of 
it all. He assisted his father into the room, 
and Mrs. Garwood followed, nervous and 
shivering and silent. It was a strange com- 
ing home—a strange trio who entered the big 
dining-room, which was bright with gas an 
handsomely furnished, its walls covered with 
oil- paintings, in the midst of which, occupy- 
ing a prominent position, hung the Academy 
picture of the year—‘‘the vitriol picture” 
which had set everybody talking—the first 
great work of Michael Garwood. 

Mike looked toward it helplessly, and for 
some unaccountable reason—why, he could 
not have explained to himself—he felt the 
tears swimming in his eyes. Was he going 
to be a drivelling fool—as he suspected al- 
ready that his father was—and give way? he 
thought, the instant afterward. 

James Garwood had dropped into a capa- 
cious easy-chair, where there were pillows 
for his back and sides, and herein he sat and 
panted a little with his recent exertion. He 
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“noticed Mike’s glance at his own picture. 


. ‘You see,” he said, exultantly, ‘‘l was 
the first patron, Mike. I bore you in mind. 





SUPPLEMENT. 


You were always close to my heart,” he 
wailed forth, ‘‘ though I—I didn’t make any 
fuss about showing it.” 

‘1 see,” answered Mike. 

“And now—we are together—father and 
son, just as it should be.” 

‘‘Yes, as it should be,” repeated Mike. 
‘*Father and son and mother. Once more 
united.” 


BOOK V.—THE NEW LIFE. 


CHAPTER I. 
SIR FELIX IS PATIENT. 


Wirn the on-coming winter began the 
new life of Michael Garwood. Why he 
should have adopted it, save in sheer despair, 
it was hard to determine. He had talked of 
going away to Venice—of leaving England 
for good—it had been his fixed determination 
within half an hour of his new resolve, at 
which no one had yet guessed. Sir Felix 
Durant might have had some inkling of the 
truth had he stopped to listen to Mike on the 
night of their quarrel—if a quarrel it can be 
termed, when the bad Janguage was all on 
one side—but he had strode out of the inn 
without paying heed to the last words of his 
rival. He, along with the rest, thought Mike 
Garwood had gone to Venice, and he was 
surprised at the suddenness of the departure, 
and the determination with which Mike had 
effaced himself, as it were, to them all. Sir 
Felix was not quite satisfied with the result; 
in his cooler moments, away from the scene 
of his first—possibly his last—romance, his 
conscience was a trifle disturbed now and 
then. Mike had acted badly, had supplanted 
him, Sir Felix considered, had altered his 
whole life, and destroyed the one great hope 
of happiness which he had had; but it came 
to him by slow degrees, and in spile of him- 
self, that Mike had not wished him any 
harm. Tihe, harm had been done, and 
Mike’s love had overleaped due bounds, and 
he had let escape all that was in his sore- 
troubled heart; and that was the head and 
front of his offending. Sir Felix would nev- 
er forgive him; henceforth they were stran- 
gers to each other; but looking back at that 
night in the little inn at the top of Pengavissy 
Cove, he could but wish sometimes that he 
had shown less anger and more dignity of 
demeanor, that he could recall some of the 
hard uncharitable words which he had hurl- 
ed at Mike, and which he knew now would 
have been so much better unsaid. The old 
regret—the common-place remorse—which 
comes to all of us in our turn—the theme 
for moralists and philosophers and epigram- 
matists: ‘‘Ah! if we had not said that!” 

Sir Felix did not know how the love story 
would finish; in his heart of hearts he was 
not wholly without hope, although he kept 
away from the Consterdine establishment 
very scrupulously, The engagement was at 
an end, and everybody knew it was at an 
end, and accepted it as a fact accomplished; 
but time was on his side, and he could afford 
to wait. He was a man in a great hurry, as 
a rule, and one who knew the value of time, 
but in his courtship he was quiet and re- 
served and observant. He bore in mind, 
too, what Mike Garwood had told him that 
Mike had never dreamed of making Patty 
Consterdine his wife, that Mike had ever con- 
sidered her as far removed from him as the 
spheres, and, though that was the wild ex- 
clamation of a despairing lover too, Sir Felix 
Durant was disposed to attach no little im- 
portance to it. Distrusting Mike Garwood 
and all his works, he did not distrust that 
statement, though he had scoffed at it on the 
memorable day when all the truth had come 
to the front with the suddenness of an elec- 
tric shock. For how could Mike marry 
Patty?—and how true it was that Mike’s 
wretched past was too formidable a barrier 
for even love to overleap. Sir Felix was 
sure of that; but, then, did he understand so 
much of love, after all? Love is lord of 
all sometimes. Ask the poet, the philoso- 
pher, even the doctor. He did not quite be- 
lieve that aphorism, though he had read a 
good deal and seen a fair number of melo- 
dramas, and was a doctor himself. He was 
sure that he was a better ‘‘catch” than 
Michael Garwood, let that man become as 
famous as be might—as he probably would 
be some day. And the more famous, the 
more curiosity as to his antecedents, his early 
life, his family, and then the whole truth, to 
scare the curious and to keep Mike Garwood 
forever ashamed. For Mike was proud— 
Sir Felix was sure of that; it had shown it- 
self more than once, and despite of the past 
against which Mike had barred the door, as 
he thought. And yet he might have known 
that there was no locking away ugly truths 
for good—and such a truth as his life, least 
of all. 

Mike would settle down in Venice, form 
new associations, do great work in good time, 
and grow famous as an artist; but he would 
come to England never again. He would 
not meet Patty any more—she and her father 
would never go to Venice—and the old tie 
might be renewed, if he (Sir Felix) were pa- 
tient and painstaking. Leave it to time— 
time had been ever his friend. 

Sir Felix thought Mike Garwood would 
not see Patty, that they would never meet. 
It was a fixed decree. 

And when the winter had set in in real 
earnest, Mike and Patty had already met 
once more. And this was how it came 
about. 


{To BE CONTINUED.] 
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“ Memories of a Past Thanksgiving,” 
And “An Old Thanksgiving Dinner,” 
By REV. T. DE WITT TALMAGE, D. D. 


A Thankseroing Surprise. 


A Charming Story for Girls, by Susan Coo.ipcr. 





A Thanksgiving Dinner, 


By MRS. S. T. RORER. 





Some Thanksgiving 
Dishes, 


For Harvest Tables, from Maine 
to Texas, 


By ANNA ALEXANDER CAMERON. 
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don, contributes some English Nov- 
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The Season's Feast. 
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S 8 For November. 
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> Ten Cents a Copy. 
Ss ~ We will mail the Journat from now to January rst, 1892—that is, the balance of this year, FREE, and a FULL YEAR from 
4 k or $1.00 January 1st, 1891, to January 1st, 1892. Also, our handsome 4o-page Premium Catalogue, illustrating a thousand articles, 
N and including ‘‘Art Needlework Instructions,” by Mrs. A. R. Ramsey ; also, ‘‘ Kensington Art Designs,’’ by JANE S. CLARK, 
7 of London. 


N. B.—This offer must positively be mentioned when sending your Subscription, or one year only will be given. 


CURTIS PUBLISHING CQMPANY, Puitapevruia, Pa. 
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Your health 
is a citadel. a 
The _ winter’s R | 


storms are the 

coming enemy. You know that this enemy will sit 
down for five long months outside this citadel, and do its 
best to break in and destroy. Is this citadel garrisoned 
and provisioned? The garrison is your constitution. Is 
it vigorous or depleted? How Jong can it fight without 
help ? Have you made provision for the garrison by fur- 
nishing a supply of SCOTT’S EMULSION of 
pure Norwegian Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites of 
Lime and Soda? It restores the flagging energies, in- 
creases the resisting powers against disease; cures Con- 
sumption, Scrofula, General Debility,and all Anemic ana 
Wasting Diseases (especially in Children), keeps coughs 
and colds out, and so enables the constitution to hold the 
fort of health, Palatable as Milk. 





A cough or cold 
is a spy which has 
stealthily come inside 
the lines of health 
and is there to dis- 
cover some vulner- 
able point in the fortification of the constitution which is 
guarding your well-being. That point discovered the spy 
reports it to the enemy on the outside. The enemy is the 
changeable winter climate. If the cold gets in, look out 
for an attack at the weak point. To avoid this, shoot the 
spy, kill the cold, using SCOTT’S EMULSION 
of pure Norwegian Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites 
of Lime and Soda as the weapon. It is an expert cold 
slayer, and fortifies the system against Consumption, 
Scrofula, General Debility, and all Anemic and Wasting 
Diseases (specially in Children). Especially helpful for 
children to prevent their taking cold. Palatable as 
Milk. 





THE BATTLE FOR LIFE. 
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SPECIAL.—Scott’s Emulsion is non-secret, and is prescribed by the Medical Profession all over the world, 


because its ingredients are scientifically combined in such a manner as to greatly increase their remedial value. 


CAUTION.— Scott's Emulsion is put up in salmon-colored wrappers. Be sure and get the genuine. Prepared 
only by Scott & Bowne, Manufacturing Chemists, New York. Sold by all Druggists. 





How many people 
there are who regard the 
coming of winter asa con- 
stant state of siege. It seems as if the elements sat down 
outside the walls of health and now and again, led by the 
north wind and his attendant blasts, broke over the 
ramparts, spreading colds, pneumonia and death. Who 
knows when the next storm may come and what its 
effects upon your constitution may be? The fortifica- 
tions of health must be made stronz. SCOTT’S 
EMULSION of pure Norwegian Cod Liver Oil and 
Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda will aid you to hold 
out agaist Coughs, Colds, Consumption, Scrofula, 
General Debility, and all Anaemic and Wasting 
Diseases, until the siege is raised. /¢ prevents wasting 
in children. Palatable as Milk. 


Remember last winter’s siege. Recall how trying 
to health were the frequent changes of the weather. 
What was it that helped you win the fight with disease, 
warded off pneumonia and possibly consumption? Did 
you give due creditto SCOTT’S EMULSION of 
pure Norwegian Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites of 
Lime and Soda? Did you proclaim the victory? Have 
you recommended this wonderful ally of health to your 
friends? And what will you do this winter? Use Scott's 
Emulsion as a preventive this time. It will fortify the 
system against Coughs, Colds, Consumption, Scrofula, 
General Debility, and all Anemic and Wasting Diseases 
(spectally in Children). Palatable as Milk. 




















